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T was on a beautiful autumn day, 
about three years ago, when I was 
most thoroughly enjoying “Za 
dolce far niente,” that the event [ 
am now about to narrate happen- 
ed at Terrana, a beautifully situ- 
ated but decayed gold field near 
California. Terrana had once 
been a great and productive 
“rush,” but at the time of which 
I speak had settled down into one 
of those still-to-be -met- with 
townships, that, scattered over a 
vast space, represent, to a small 
extent, both the commercial and 
mining interests. Long streets of 
calico tenements had given way 
to a floating population, but the business of the store- 
keeper depended principally upon the surrounding 
country, and among the deep shafts of the miner 
had grown up a wealth of green underwood, that 
made lovely the old hills of “stuff” they inter- 
spersed. 

The police camp was situated in one of the now 
deserted gullies. The population had edged away 
from it, and “ circumlocution” had not ordered its 
removal to a more convenient situation. So we had 
the comfort of living among greenness and pretty 
scenery, with only here and there a residence of wood 
or iron, to do away with utter loneliness. 

“ Yes, it was only a “far niente” business of mine 
that day, and I do believe a ‘‘ dolce” one, also; for I 
was perfectly idle, and quite capable of enjoying the 
tugged and beautiful view that spread before the 
window above the iron bedstead on which I reclined. 
The bedding was folded up, regulation fashion, to 
serve as a pillow, and a policeman’s ribs ought not to 
be particular; so mine did not feel any inconvenience 
from the contact with the bottom bars of my 
stretcher. 

Directly opposite, and at the distance of about a 
quarter of a mile, rose up from the valley in which 
we were encamped, a green ridge studded with huge 
moss-0’er-grown granite boulders. Gray and water- 
worn they were, tossed here and there among the 
soft foliage of the wattles, and amid them stood sen- 
try many a crooked and yet graceful box and pepper- 
mint, that, as they crept higher and higher up the 
ridge, at last stood out in bold relief against the clear 








sky beyond, where the ridge at length fell sharply 
into a rocky gully, where a wild creek rolled, in the | 
flooded seasons. Upon this pretty spot my eyes were 
dreamily fixed, and I was wondering if anything H 
more beautiful could be imagined, than that bold 
granite ridge of an American scene. 

Suddenly a something caught my eye, which had 
nothing in common with the green beauty of the 
grass or foliage; it seemed to me like the wave of a 
woman’s dress, but the distance was too great to per- 
mit of my forming a decided opinion. 

Fortunately, the means of satisfying my curiosity 
were at hand, as a good telescope hung against the | 
wall close by me, and in a few moments it was ad- 
justed and at my dexter eye. 

By its assistanoe, I soon perceived the animate ob- 
ject which had attracted my observation. It was a 
woman, certainly; but as she wore a hat, [ could not 
distinguish her features perfectly. She was advanc- 
ing, stealthily, as it seemed to me, through the rocky 
bushes. Her face was now turned in one direction, 
and again in another, so that her restless movements 
prevented my taking a good look at her face. 

The evident anxiety to avoid observation, denoted 





by her movements, attracted me so entirely that I 














arose from my lounge, and devoted myself seriously 
to watch her. I thought it most likely to be but a 
meeting of lovers I was about to witness, but I had 
too often dropped upon strange discoveries not to be 
eagerly interested in the event. It was a slender 
and genteel-looking figure that stealthily moved 
around one of the boulders, as I once more got my 
glass to bear upon it, and as she stood for a moment 
in the shade of the rock, looking all around, to be 
secure from interruption, I had leisure to observe her 
more closely. 

She wore a skirt of a peculiar pattern, which I 
carefully noted, a loose jacket of black cloth, and a 
black straw hat; but one thing more than another 
drew all my attention, and that was her hair. I 
never saw such a wealth of that natural ornament 
upon any woman’s head. 

At the moment when she bad so riveted my gaze, 
and after a quick glance all around her, she stooped 
over a fallen log, as if in the act of depositing some- 
thing beneath it. As she did so, her hair became un- 
fastened behind, and fell in bright coils over her 
arms, and down to the very log over which she bent. 
It was of a bright golden hue, and shone in the sun, 
with a beautiful brilliancy that hair alone can reflect. 

Having completed her mysterious task, the female 
hastily gathered up her bair, and soon disappeared 
among the bushes and rocks, in the direction of the 
township. : 

Being now about equally puzzled and interested, 
I lowered the glass. Twenty different thoughts and 
suggestions entered my brain in connection with the 
strange object, and were it not that I feared inter- 
cepting some innocent love affair, I should have fol- 
lowed my first impulse, which was to go straight to 
that identical log, and see what she had there hidden. 

After a momentary indulgence of these thoughts, 
I lifted the glass once more, to see if the woman’s 
figure had altogether disappeared. No, it had not. 
I still saw occasional gleamings of her dress among 
the trees; but, sweeping the telescope back towards 
the log, which had now so great an interest for me, I 
saw something else, so unexpected that my suspi- 
cions were at once aroused. 

One might have supposed that what I saw was but 
a natural sequence to what had preceded it, for it was 


simply the face of a man; but there was an expres- | 


sion upon that face, which convinced me that some 
other feeling than love was at work in the bosom of 
him who owned it. The face peeped out from behind 
the same rock where the woman had paused ere she 
hid whatever it was that she did hide, and it was a 
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One thing, however, had not escaped my observa- 
tion. As this wicked looking man dashed through 
the dense scrub of bushes that backed the rocks be- 
hind which he had hidden, he tore the piece of paper 
into bits, and flung them on his path. 

**T should like to have those bits of paper,” I so- 
liloquized, “ for if ever murder og revenge was writ- 
ten in a man’s face, it was in his, and it might be 
worth my while to have an insight into the aff tir.” 

Thus thinking, I shut and replaced the glass that 
had served me in such good stead, and patting on my 
hat, proceeded leisurely to secure possession of the 
atoms of paper. The instinct of the detective was 
aroused, and my ‘dolce far niente’? had given place 
to the practised officer’s ** dolce di fare” alone. 

It was Wut a pleasant stroll up to the Granite 
Bridge, as it was called, and then I gathered up the 
scattered scraps of paper that lay among the grass 
I had not very great difficulty in placing them in a 
position to render the written words upon them de- 
cipherable, but when I had deciphered them, I was 
sadly at a loss to account for the dreadful expression 
the perusal of them had occasioned in the stranger’s 
repellant countenance. They were very short and 
simple—only, as far as I could discover, seven words, 
and those words were: 


Jack is going to Jericho to-morrow night.” 


The writing was in no way peculiar; it was just 
such a hand as any female of little education might 
write. 

I sat down to think over it, as I scanned every 
word repeatedly; but I took care that no one should 
watch me from the camp, or anywhere else, as I chose 
a rock deeply hidden among the surrounding bushes 
fora seat. One thing was certain, and that I fixed 
upon as the foundation of my speculations regarding 
the missive: it had undoubtedly been placed near the 
log for the hand of some person who was expected to 
seek it, and who must unmistakably be acquainted 
with the secret of the hiding-place. The question 
then resolved itself into this: 

** Was the man who had perused the lines the one 
for whose perusal it had been written?” 

It was possible; and yet, if so, why the fierce ex- 
; pression of hate it had occasioned? Even to this, 
my imagination formed an answer: perhaps he was 
jealous of this ‘Jack,’ whose intended absence at 
Jericho was mentioned in the missive. In spite, 
: however, of this very satisfactory suggestion, I could 
not divest myself of a fear that some terrible tragedy 
was contemplated by the man whose countenance 





bearded face, with a hideous expression in it, and a | haunted me like a nightmare, until it was unfortu- 


pair of fierce eyes that watched the woman’s retreat- 
ing figure as if they would devour her. 

Presently, when she had altogether disappeared, 
the entire figure of the man became visible. He was 
a low, villanous-looking being, with a working-man’s 
clothes on, and a slouched hat hiding the upper por- 
tion of his face entirely; but I could have sworn to 
it among a thousand, from that moment, so identify- 
ing was the glare of hatred or revenge that strongly 
marked every coarse feature. : 

Cautiously emerging from the concealment, in 
which he had evidently been watching the woman’s 


movements, he strode rapidly to the log, and, stoop- 


ing as she hai done, got possession of what seemed 
to be a bit of folded paper. As he seated himself on 
the fallen tree, and unfolded the missive awkwardly, 
his teeth were clenched, and his lips drawn back 
from them, with an expression of determination and 
malice that could scarcely be equalled. 

No doubt he was a very poor scholar; for although, 
as I afterwards discovered, the paper contained but a 
few words, he sat some moments, with his eyes an- 
grily riveted upon them; then he lifted up his face, 
and looked out into the green loveliness spread be- 
tween him and me, with a mixture of rage and agony 
imprinted on it that I can never forget. Slowly aris- 
ing, he strode up to the highest point of the ridge, 
and disappeared as suddenly as if he had fallen over 
the precipice, which I was aware the rocks formed at 
that spot. 


nately too late to prevent its occurrence. 

Rising from my seat, I carefully fulded up the 
pieces of paper, and depositing them in my pocket- 
book, I proceeded to the edge of the ridge, where I 

. had seen the object of my curiosity disappear. There, 
as I had supposed, I found the rock descend in a sheer 
face of some ninety feet, with but a jutting lichen or 

; two to interfere with its uniformity, down to the 
smooth greeusward below; bat asI looked for an 
available spot for descent, I perceived at my left hand 

; a ledge that ran ina sloping direction downwards, 

' and so close to the foliage of a box that flourished in 

a cleft of the granite, that one could easily avail him- 

self of its branches to secure a safe descent to the 
flat beneath. 

The view spread out below was well worth my 
short walk, independent of any other motive. It 
commanded almost the whole lead and the scattered 
township, and the once green valley was broken up 
into a multitude of hillocks, and dotted with tent 
and hut in every direction. At that moment the 
thought struck me, that, among the many miners I 
saw working at windlass and pick, I should have 
some trouble in discovering the one with the demon- 
like face, 80 much alike seemed they all in dress and 
demeanor. ‘ Probably,” I thought, “be has just 
disappeared down one of those shafts—nay, maybe 
he is watching me at this very moment, and believing 
me to be ‘*.Jack,”” who seems to be 80 little a favorite 





with him.” The probability made me draw back 





and retrace my steps. I had no fancy for an encoun- 
ter with so vicious-looking a being; and one, too, in- 
to whose private affiirs I was so unwarrantably at- 
tempting to pry. 

A night’s rest did not cool my interest, however, 
and breakfast was no sooner over than I went to- 
wards the township, determined to spend an other- 
wise idle day in m king a strict search for that golden 
hair I had seen among the rocks. One did not meet 
with such a wealth of tresses every day, in this day 
of ‘‘ chignons,” and I knew that the owner of it could 
not fail to be noticed, were it for no other reason. 
Still I had no object to justify me in asking every 
person I met for tidings of the woman of the beauti- 
ful tresses. I had no charge to bring against her or 
hers, and so I was obliged to confine myself to visit- 
ing the neighborhood of every likely hut or tent on 
the flat, but without success. Among many heads of 
black and brown, fair and red, I saw nothing of the 
golden locks. Little I dreamed when and how I was 
fated to behold them again. Neither saw I anything 
of the dark countenance of the object of my suspi- 
cion, and, tired and hungry, I sought my way camp- 
ward, inwardly voting myself a fool for my pains. 

Two or three days had passed, and Friday evening 
came. The day had been a close one for the season, 
and I was glad to go outside after supper, and enjoy, 
in the cool breeze that stole down over the bridge, 
my usual cigar. Dusk was just making indistinct 
the bold outline of the rocks, and permitted the 
numerous lights of the township, away on the right, 
to be distinctly visible, as the darkness contrasted 
with their brilliancy; and far-away sounds crept up 
softly to the camp—sounds of laughter and of merri- 
ment, of children’s voices, and of lowing cattle. I 
was leaning over the fence, and indulging the melan- 
chaly humor naturally induced by the time and qui- 
etness of my position, when the shrill bark of my 
little Topsy, a terrier belonging to our force, gave no- 
tice of a visitor. 

“Can you tell me if Constable Swinton is in?” 

It was a man’s voice that asked the question, and I 
turned to find a figure behind me. 

“I am Constable Swinton,” I replied. 
step inside?”’ 

* I don’t know,” aaid the stranger. ‘ My business 
is very private, and if there is any one inside l’d 
rather speak to you here.” 

“*O, we couldn’t tell who might be listening, here 
in the dark,” I answered, ‘‘ and there are none of the 
men at home but Bill. I can ask him to step out for 
awalk. Come on.” 

When py visitor had followed me into the barrack 
room, and seated bimself in the seat that I handed 
him, I bad time to examine his appearance at leisure. 
He was a strong and handsome young man, of per- 
haps twenty-four years, with brown hair, and dig- 
ger’s clothes; and he had an air of honesty about him 
that won my interest at once. Something was op- 
pressing his mind deeply, however, and even when I 
waited to hear what he had to say, he hesitated, and 
seemed awkward in opening his business. 

“ Well, friend,” I said, at length, “‘ what is it that 
you wish me to do for you?” 

“God knows,” was the strange reply. “I don’t 
know myself; but I do know that you have the repu- 
tation of being a decent, honest man, and I thought 
if I didn’t open my heart to some one, *twould burst.” 

This was rather an unexpected address, but I could 
see the poor fellow was in earnest, and [ assured him 
that he might depend upon the best advice I could 
give him, even if I could not assist him in a pecani- 
ary or any other way. . 

“‘Thank you,” he said, inreply. “I expected no 
less; and, indeed, I don’t know but that I have good 
cause to te)l the police my trouble; for when a man’s 
wife disappears, and he is afraid she may be mar- 
dered, ’tis time, maybe, to talk.” 

** Your wife? I should think so, indeed. Pray tell 
me about it.” 

“ Well, friend,” said he, ‘’tis a miserable story, 
and a sore one tome; and God knows I fear it has 
been a bitter one to herself. ’Tis about four years 
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ago, that Jack Murran and I were working mates 
on the diggings, and I was lucky or unlucky enough 
to get married to as pretty and as good a girl as was 
in the township. Yes!’’ he repeated, ¢lenching his 
hand, and raising it up to his head, as if determined 
to fight with any one who dared to contradict him, 
1 believe she was good; but for all that, that spawn 
of the devil, Jack, circumvented her.” 

He paused for breath; but as I did not attenpt to 
interrupt him, be soon continued: 

“We were scarcely married a year, when things 
went 80 badly with Jack and me, that I thought it my 
duty to try and better them. I went to some dig- 
gings a considerable distance off, leaving Julia with 
a married sister, and trusting to Jack’s promise of 
seeing to ber comfort, as if he had been my own 
brother. Well, I was two years away, without see- 
ing or doing anything encouraging enough to think 
of sending for my wife; and at last, uneasy at her 
long silence, I returned, to hear fcom her sister that 
she had gone cff with that vile scoundrel, Jack Mur- 
ran, and none of our acquaintances had the least 
idea where they were. 

“You may think I was a spooney, mate, to go, af- 
ter such treatment, and tramp from digging to dig- 
ging, for nine months, in hopes of tinding my wife; 
but I believed, and believe to this day, that the poor 
girl had been circumvented in some way, and I de- 
termined to save her if I could. All to no purpose, 
however, until I gave it up for lost, and came here to 
work for wages in the Granite Company. 

‘*T was low-spirited, as you may suppose, sir, and 
little inclined to frequent shanties or public houses 
for amusement, and my Sunday was generally spent 
in a lonely walk through the bush. It was the only 
place where I could—to tell the truth, and I don’t 
mind telling it—have a good cry in peace, without 
the fear of twisted faces and hard hearts to stop it; 
for I tell you ’tis all gammon, my friend, when a man 
loses everything be values in life, the tears come as 
naturally into his eyes as they do into a woman’s; all 
the worse for himself if he quench them back—they 
either turn his heart to iron or break it. 

“Tis a fortnight, near by, now, since I stroHed one 
Sunday afternoon up to the Granite Bridge there, 
and I nearly died when I came face to face with Julia 
and Jack Murran, sitting together on a log. 1 stood 
there like a dummy, and saw my wife’s face grow as 
white as chalk, and Jack’s as black as thunder. 
What did I care for him? Iwas looking into the eyes 
I had loved, and saw the tears creeping into them, as 
the blood gathered back red into her cheeks. It was 
only a moment, but the cloud broke in my old mate’s 
face, and he stood up as if to strike me. 

*¢Stand back,’ he said, ‘or I’ll punch you into a 
mummy!’ i 

***Stand back yourself,’ I answered him; ‘I’ve 


~ nothing to say to you at present. Keep back from my 


wife—I want to speak to her.’ And I stretched out 
my arm between him and her. ‘Julia, will you come 
home with me!’ 

“As I asked her, she half got up from the log, and 
then she fell back again faint-looking. I could 
scarcely hear the answer she gave me, it was so low; 
so I asked her again, my very heart trembling as I 
spoke: 

‘Julia, will you come home with me?’ 

«No, Fred,’ she said again; ‘I’ve disgraced you 
enough, and IJ ll not carry the disgrace home to you. 
I’ve made my bed, and I must lie on it, let it be what 
it will.’ ' 

*** Now you have your answer,’ said Jack, sneer- 
ingly, ‘ and be off with it!’ 

**] paid no more attention to him than if he’d been 
one of the trees. Julia’s lips were shaking, and her 
eyes bent down, but I felt that she was not speaking 
what she wished—that she was afraid of the brute 
near her. - 

*** Come on, wife,’ 1 said to her, ‘with me once 
more, and you need not be afraid of all the fiends in 
torment, if they were all Jack Murrans, every one!’ 
But she only shook her head, and I turned away 
choking, as if my heart could not beat nor my blood 
run. 

* Well, I went home; but you may believe I would 
not give it upso. I watched Julia’s place night and 
day, in hopes of seeing her by herself; but Jack was 
suspicious, and used to come backwards and forwards 
to his place, even in work hours, and I was afraid of 
getting her into trouble if I was seen, for 1 knew 
what the man was. 

“At last, however, I met her in the street, going to 
the butcher's, I think, and I stopped her there and 
then, and told her I’d never rest, night or day, until 
1 spoke to her by herself, and heard from her own 
lips that she loved that scoundrel better than me, her 
own lawful, wedded husband. 

“*For Heaven’s sake, Fred,’ she said, looking 
round so frightened, ‘ go away and let me pass! He’s 
sworn he'll murder me, if he sees me speaking to 
you!’ 

“Do you like Jack better than me?’ I asked, 
planting myself right before her. ‘1f ’twas your last 
word you said, do you?’ 

%*No, Fred, I don’t! never did! Now go, for the 
love of Mary! I'll write to you first chance. I'll put it 
under the log you found us sitting on, on Sunday.’ 
And she ran away.” 

The reader may fancy with what a strange feeling 
I listened to the latter part of my excited visitor’s 
relation. 

‘Under the log!” I exclaimed. “A log on the 
Granite Bridge, almost opposite the camp?” 

* Yes. What makes you ask? Maybe you know 
something about it?” 7 

*Go on, and finish. I will tell you after. But 





yet stay—was your wife’s hair remarkably long and 
fair?” 

“It was, like gold!” he cried; “like switches of 
gold, and as long asa willow branch! There never 
was such hair seen, nor ever will be again,’’ he add- 
ed, sadly. ba 

*“Why do you say s0?” questioned I. ‘* Why do 
you say was ?—have you, then, any certainty—” 

**No,” he interrupted, ‘only suspicion. But I’m 
afraid, sadly afraid he’s kept his word, and murdered 
her. On Tuesday last 1 saw her knocking about the 
little garden as usual, and next morning she was not 
there?” 

“And Jack?” 

*O, he’s round just as usual. But Ill tell you 
what seems strange to me: I traced him once up to 
the very log where the poor girl said she’d put the 
letter for me. Now maybe he found that out, and 
was watching to see if I’d go to get it.” 

“I’m afraid you’re right,” I replied, taking out my 
pocket-book, and drawing from it the scraps of paper, 
which I had pusted together. ‘“ Isn’t that your 
wife’s writing?” I asked,-as I handed it to him. 

** My God—yes! And is she—is she—then, dead?” 

**T know no more than yourself as to that,” I said. 
And then I told him what 1 had seen on the Bridge, 
and how I became possessed of the note, which had 
no doubt been intended for bim. 

O, I see it all!” he exclaimed, starting up wildly. 
* He’s found her out—perhaps she’s talked in her 
sleep, poor thing, she used to be a great hand to do 
it—and he’s pretended to be going away, so as to 
catch her. O, may the vengeance of Heaven over- 
take him! She’s murdered—she’s murdered!” 

** Be cool, and try to console yourself, man,” I rea- 
soned. ‘It may not be as you fear; he may have 
only sent her away to get her out of your neighbor- 
hood; but if it is so—if your unfortunate wife is 
really murdered—you and 1 need all our wits about 
us to find it out, and bring punishment home to the 
villain.” ; te 

* That's true, friend!” he said, grasping my hand; 
* And I will be guided by you. Tell me what is best 
to be done.” And we sat down and arranged our 
plans, and at last parted. 

You may guess how strange I thought it, that my 
purposeless look through the window near my bed 
should have been the beginning of so seemingly 
tragic an adventure. I was heartily sorry for the 
poor fellow who had just left me; and the reflection 
that I had already conceived such a dislike and sus- 
picion of the man whom I had discovered to be the 
“Jack” of the note, did not send me to work in the 
affair with less will. 

I hurried over my breakfast on the ensuing morn- 
ing, most anxious tu proc2ed in the prosecution of my 
plan. The plan was this: I had given thealmost un- 
necessary instruction to Fred to keep strict watch 
over the suspected man’s novements during the day, 
and I had determined to take advantage of his ab- 
sence at work, to make a rigid examination of his 
hut, for traces of the wowan or of her murder; and 
80, fullowed by the little terrier Topsy, of which I 
have spoken, I at iength left the camp, and took my 
way in the cirection of the hut which Fred had de- 
scribed to me as being that of Jack Murran, I was 
too early. The place was surrounded by a close pal- 
ing fence, but as 1 approached and looked over it, 1 
perceived the man of the not-to-be-forgotten counte- 
nance, engaged near the widdle of the garden in 
some gardening operation. A momentary survey 
convinced me that he was planting vines, and I had 
not so satistied myself, befure he litted his head and 
saw me. 

I was in uniform, aud a heavier cloud lay on his 
brow as he saw me; but making an efifurt at friendli- 
ness of manner, I addressed him, leaning carelessly 
over the fence as I did 8». 

“Planting vines, mate? Are you not rather 
early?” i 

**I don’t know,”’ was the surly reply; ‘‘ they must 
take their chance.” 

“T was thinking of putting in a few up at the 
camp,” I continued. ‘Can you tell me where [ can 
get some good cuttings?” 

“1 got these at Selby’s; but they’re not cuttings, 
you see. They’re two years old.” And he gathered 
up his tools, and prepared to go. 

‘* What is the best manure for them?” I asked, as 
he came nearer to me, on his way to the gate. 
** Bones are good, are they not?” 

** Yes, mate,” he replied, fastening the padlock of 
the gate carefully, and giving me a diabolical look 
from under his brows, as he added, “And I don’t 
think that the flesh bein’ on the bones would make 
any differ.” 

** What a wretch!” 1 muttered, as I turned away, 
and made a feint of proceeding quickly down the 
road; for I saw that although my man was going in 
the direction of his work, he had looked back twice 
to convince himself that I had moved. 

‘* Bones with the flesh on them!’ I thought, as I 
turned the corner, and lost sight of the brute. What 
could he mean? Could it be possible? But surely 
the man was not a born idiot—or perhaps he thought 
I was one. However, once satisfied that he had turn- 
ed round the spur of the ridge, where I knew Fred 
was in wait to watch him and give me timely notice, 
I hastened back to the fence, and prepared to bound 
over. 

1 believed myself quite justified in what I was 
about to do, by the suspicions the man’s conduct had 
given rise to, and I was not without a professional 
interest in the case I hac undertaken to unravel. 

I vaulted over the fence, then, but as I stood upon 
the newly-turned soil, among the vines, a sight met 





my eyes that absolutely horrified me; and coming a3 
it did, so suddenly and unexpectedly, to confirm my 
worst suspicions, made my very heart beat oppres- 
sively for one little dreamy instant. About five yards 
from me was the little dog Topsy, busily dragging at 
some object, that a few seconds served to convince 
me was a long, thick tress of golden hair, clotted with 
blood, and attached to a piece of shattered skull. I 
repeat, my blood ran cold. I was so helpless that for 
some moments I could not even attempt to rescue the 
fearful relic from the little animal. 

Topsy bad squeezed through between the palings, 
and no doubt, attracted by the scent of the blood, had 
scraped a hole in the moist soil. It was just where 
Jack had planted one of his largest vines, and Topsy 
had almost uncarthed it, in her search for the buried 
scent. Need I say that the man’s late words recurred 
to me with fearful import? 

“ The flesh on the bones would make no differ!” - 

For a moment I scarcely knew what to do. I could 
not bear to touch that significant and blood-bedaub- 
ed hair; but it must be done, and hastily seizing an 
old rag that lay on the ground, J drove -the dog vut, 
and as hastily wrapped the terrible “find” in it. 
Then I bounded once more over the fence, and bast- 
ened to seek assistance at the camp. 

Sending a constable to watch the murderer, in case 
anything should reach his ears and give him warn- 
ing, Ireturned to the garden in company with all 
our available men. In the course of half an hour, 
we had dug up every freshly-planted vine, and dis- 
covered most of the unfortunate woman’s body, com- 
pletely dismembered, and buried in different parts of 
the garden—here an arm, there a leg; here pieces of 
the scalp, and half-charred bones, and all hacked 
and hewed, and smashed nearly out of all semblance 
to humanity. 

Not without many shudders, we finished our sad 
work; but with the most perfect sense of jy that it 
should have fallen to my lot to execnte the duty, I 
proceeded on my way to arrest Jack Murran. I had 
learned from Fred that he was working in the lead, 
almost directly opposite the precipitous ledge to 
which I have already alluded, as formed by one por- 
tion of the Granite Bridge, and I knew that I should 
tind poor Fred himself on watch ere I reached the 
shaft of the murderer. 

It happened as I expected. Fred presented him- 
self, as another policeman and myself round-d the 
point of the bridge. There was a horrible fear in his 
inquiring eyes as they sought mine, that nearly un- 
manned me; but I thought a straightforward course 
was the best both fur him and me. 

* Fred,” I said, putting my hand on his shoulder, 
and meeting his eye pitifully, “ be a man— it is as you 
feared.” . 

** She is dead?” 

&* Yes.” . 

** Murdered?” 

**O yes, my poor friend!’ 

His lips trembled, his face grew white as ashes for 
a few seconds; but then such ascarlet fury dashed 
into it that I dreaded the consequences of a meeting 
between him and the murderer at that moment. 

* Listen to me calmly, Fred,” I urged. ‘‘ We are 
going to arrest this villain; we want to see him 
hanged, you know. Now will you take my advice? 
I have proved myself to be your friend, I hope 
Nothing is more likely than that if he gets a sight of 
us going down the lead, he will make tor the bridge, 
up the way by the tree, that he seems to know so 
well. Ounce on the granites, he is off; there is not a 
man at the camp. Will you go round the point, and 
get to the bridge? If all goes well, you will see him 
arrested from there; and if he makes up the rock, 
you will have him.” 

‘Ay, I'll have him!” he said, between his clenched 
teeth, as he turned quickly, and went up to the place 
I had indicated. 

Poor fellow! he looked wild and dreamy, and I 
don’t think he had yet realized the full horror of the 
deed that had been committed. 

Well, forward we went, my mate and I. Two or 
three miners who worked on the surface looked curi- 
ously at us as we passed, but one that I recognized in 
a moment, turned the windlass handle mechanically, 
with his face to us, as he wound up the stuff. 

**So far so well, Corry,” 1 said; ‘“‘ he doesn’t see us 
yet. Go round upon the other side you, and handcuff 
him as I speak.” 

‘“‘T arrest you in the queen’s name, Jack Murran, 
for the murder of your Wife.” 

Like a fury he turned a face black with passion to- 
wards me, and before my mate could interfere, he 
had planted a blow of his fist between my eyes, that 
felled me to the ground like a dead ox, and in a sec- 
ond he was off towards the bridge. For a moment I 
lay stunned, but a rage I had seldom before felt in 
such intensity made me spring to my feet, although 
dizzy, and obliged to hold on to the windlass for sup- 
port, as I looked after the flying scoundrel. 

It was as I had supposed. Fast as fear could urge 
him on, he was making his way towards the preci- 
pice I have mentioned; close on his heels was my 
fellow-trooper, Corry; but once the path on the face 
of the rock, to which he alone was accustomed, gain- 
ed, and the pursuer had nochance. All my reliance 
was on the husband of the victim. 

As I rose from the ground, the murderer had 
reached the rock, aud like a goat bounded up its face. 
Assisted by the drooping branches of the tree, he 
soon reached the crest, and there he paused and 
looked back, to laugh a derisive defiance at the baf- 
fled pursuer. One horrid oath, and he turned again, 
to meet the revengetul grip of Fred’s hands. 

It was a terrible picture; but it did not last long. 





' against a portion of the rock in his fall, and his body 








I was forced to witness it helplessly, while Corry as 
helplessly tried to climb up the steep face of the rock. 
A death grapple it was, in which the one sought to 
escape, and the other for revenge! Hand to hand, 
foot to foot, writhing in relentless fury, they strag- 
gled on the verge of the precipice, vareless or heed- 
less of its vicinity, their figures thrown out in strong 
relief against the clear sky that formed the back- 
ground to their elevate’ foothold, and every linea- 
ment strongly marked wi h the passions that threw 
a strength more than huwan into their limbs. 

It did not last long, I said; it seemed but a mo- 
ment to me, and that I had scarcely time to note the 
dread purpose of the murderer. Inch by inch he 
neared the edge of the steep; but justice prevailed. 
One violent struggle- a wrench for life, and Fred 
hurled his opponent over the rock, and stoed looking 
down upon the smashed and groaning sinner like an 
avenging Fate. 

My dizziness had almost entirely left me by this 
time, and I rushed towards the spot where Jack Jay. 
It wasa piteous sight—bad as the creature was, it 
was painful to witness his sufferings. He had strack 


presented one mass of contusion and bleeding lacera- 


hours afterwards, in great agony; but not before he 
had made a heart-rending confession of his cruel and 
inhuman crime. 

As for poor Fred, he seemed like one crushed into 
a state of hopelessness. Whether or not he ever re- 
covered himself, I cannot tell; for we have never 
met since we parted at the Granite Bridge. 
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JOHN MARSHALL, 


A PATRIOT of the American Revolution, Chief 
Justice of the Uaited States and Secretary of State 
duting the presidency of John Adams, was born in 
Fauquier county, Virginia, September 24th, 1755. His 
father, Thomas Marshall, was a planter of limited 
means and eduvation, but of strong natural powers, 
which, cultivated by observation and reflection, gave 
him the reputation of great ability. He served with 
distinction in the war of the American Revolution, as 
a colonel in the continental army. John was the 
eldest of fifteen children. At the age of fourteen he 
was placed at school, where be had for a fellow-stu- 
dent James Monroe, afterwards President of the 
United States. In 1774, when the controversy be- 
tween Great Britain and her American colonies began 
to assume a@ portentous aspect, and engage the atten- 
tion of all the inhabitants of the country, young 
Marshall entered into the subject with all the ardor 
and enthusiasm of youth. He devoted much time to 
acquiring the rudiments of military discipline, and 
joined acowpany of young men for that purpose. In 
1775, he received an appointment as first lieutenant 
in a company of minute-men enrolled for actual ser- 
vice, who were assembled in battalion September Ist, 
1775. 

Shortly after, they were ordered to march, tor the 
purpose of defending the colony from a British force, 
under the royal Governor Lurd Dunmore. He was 
ergaged in the battie of the Great Bridge, where the 
British troops were repulsed with great gallantry. In 
July, 1776, he was appointed first lieutenant in one 
of the regiments of the colony, and in the following 
winter he marched to the North, where, in May, 1777, 
he was promoted to the rank of captain. He was en- 
gaged in the skirmish at Iron Hill, with the light in- 
fantry, and took an activo part in the battles of Bran- 
dywine, September 11th, 1777, Germantown, October 
5th, 1777, and the battle of Monmouth, June 25th, 
1778. That part of the Virginia line not ordered to 
Charleston, S. C., were directed to return to Virginia, 
to take charge of such troops as were being raised by 
the State. This gave C4ptain Marshall an opportu- 
nity of attending the law-school at William anil Mary 
College, which he did during the winter of 1779 80. 

In October, 1780, he returned to the army, and 
continued in the service until February, 1781, when 
he resigned his commission. He immediately com- 
menced the practice of law, and rose to distinction 
in the profession. In 1782, he was elected a member 
of the Legislature, and in the same year a member of 
the Executive Council. From the latter period until 
1789, he was for the greater part of the time a mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates. In 1789, he was ap- 
pointed by President Join Adams, with Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney and Elbridge Gerry, commis- 
sioners to France. He returned in the summer of 
the same year, and was elected to Congress, and took 
his seat in the December following. May 7th, 1500, 
he was appointed Secretary of War, in the place of 
John McHenry; and on the 13th of the same month, 
Secretary of State, in place of Timothy Pickering, 
removed by President Adams. 

On the 3ist of January, 1801, he was appointed 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which sta:iva he held until his death, at 
Philadelphia, July 6th, 1535, in the eightieth year of 
his age. His remains were interred at Shuccoe Hill, 





tion. He lay in a heap upon the green grass that lay 
up to the very foot of cne ridge—a heap so twisted 
and unnatural that it was easy to perceive that many 
of his bones were broken. 

It was need!oss to fetter those broken limbs. We 
carried him on a stretcher to the camp; he was quite 
sensible, and suffered fearfully. He died in a few 
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THE MYRTLE WREA' 


BY MABIA JONSON BISHOP, 


‘Tis but a sprig of tender green, 
And many a leaf as fair is seen, 

But this comes laden to the heart 
With sweetness that may not depart 
It caught its lustre from Aer brow, 
For ‘tis a wreath of myrtle bough 


It speaks of Clara's gentle grace; 

It speaks of Clara's pensive face, 
Hlalf hidden in the feeey told 

That veiled ber locks of shining gold 
When orange blossoms on her brow 
Mingled with that fair myrtle bough 


*Twas not the diamond in her hair 
That fixed a wondrous beauty there; 
Not gem bound wrist, or neck ¢f sinc 
Nor shining satin's saintly glow; 
But ‘twas a gentle spirit's vow, 
Binding, of life, the myrtle bough 


It was the loveliness of worth, 

The fairest gem that gleama on earth, 
The lustre of a holy mind, 

The radiance of a heart refined, 

That lighted up that fair voung brow, 
Leneath its wreath of myrtle bough. 
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MY DOUBTS AND FEA. 





_ “My own dear, dear little Maggie!” 

I was Maggie. As to whether or not I 
itis not for me to say, but detraction itselt 
edged me little. Hence, with the usual cor 
of gentle English maidens, 1 greatly des: 
tall. ‘Tall and fair, with delicate features as 
cut nose. Such was my refined taste. Moe. 
ceived, should, without exception, be dark 
without exception, fair. 

Bat Land my theories had got someho: 
sort of muddle. Here was 1, Maggie, sh 
plump (I forgot to mention that, in my et: 
beauty, women were ethereally slight. Ian 
deed, the scraggiest specimens), with ar. 
which I had frequently sighed, they were -. 
and so plump, and meant to remain so. | 
no comfort trom their dimpled appearance. 
Then again, he who had called me his « 
Maggie, was fair. Decidedly fair, underst« 
sort of co.npromise. Yellow hair, whiske - 
tache, all quite golden. No doubt be had « 
points. Handsome sleepy blue eyes, brillian 
teeth, and that sort of thing. Bat the on 
mained ;—he was fair. | hal fretved and | 
this at first, but it was 60 useless (for, with 
intentions to please me, my lover could not} 
change bis skin, and the hottest sun had 
to brouzs him), that at last 1 left off think 
itand fell back resignedly on his inner « 
One of them was, at all events, a reverenc: 
things worthy to be reverenced. 

We had had the most orthodox courts). 
afij-ctives on his part, all modest deprec:., 
mine. It had had only one drawback. It . 
us where we began. We were neither © 
nearer to the old sweet end of courtship. 
was still but a lovely perspective. The faci 
among the many mistakes the fairies mad. 
birth, they forgot toendow me with wealth 
and the fair skin had both been omitted. © 
also was poor, existing at present on an «ffi 
but with fabulous riches shining in the futu: 
His mother was a very rich woman, and 
always supposed she meant to provide for 
child; but it had lately been rumored thats! 
not do 80, unless, said report, He married t» 
her. 

And soon my lover showed me a letter, w .. 
rumor turned to athreat. To inherit ber mu, 
must indeed marry to please her, and she : 
to have herself selected his wife. 

“O Bernard, bow unfortunate!” 

It did seem unfortunate. But! was so 1. 
the possession of a lover, and so proud of t) 
being Bernard, that I don’t at all think I 
the extent of the misfortune. Bernard, |. 
was filled with indignation against his moth 
“ My own dear, dear little Maggie! May, 
do not doubt me? You are not in the least | 
this letter I mean?” 

“Why, Bernard, no.” 

“ You do not think it could ever influence . 
went on excitedly; ‘‘ that I would ever take 
my mother’s choosing, that I would ever ma 
one—any one—but you, Madge?” 

As I have said before, I did not at all ad: 
arms, but that was no reason why they #b 
be made of use. They were of use now, : 
crept round his neck, and Bernard becan 
We said so little in the course of the neat & 
utes that I am not going to repeat it. Be: 
had said it so often before. How happy we 
the month that succeeded! Bernard and It) 
threat to the winds. Such lovely long walk» 
Staffurdshire lanes, such reckless plucking 
Staffordshire roses! 

Ab! how easily I conjure up the lanes 
fields. Cool and fresh, with the smell! of gra 
air, and the drone of insects. The beat of 
passing in vapor, the flowercups Gilling with 
lark soaring upward, like # speck in the |, 
golden rain of sunbeams falling warm from 
to earth. 
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‘(written for the Flag of our Union.} 
THE MYRTLE WREATH. 


BY MARIA JOHNSON BISHOP. 


‘Tis but a sprig of tender green, 

And many a leaf as fair is seen, 

But this comes laden to the heart 
With sweetness that may not depart: 
It caught its lustre from her brow, 
For ‘tis a wreath of myrtle bough. 


It speaks of Clara's gentle grace; 

It speaks of Clara‘s pensive face, 
Half hidden in the fleecy fold 

That veiled her locks of shining gold, 
When orange blossoms on her brow 
Mingled with that fair myrtle bough. 


‘Twas not the diamond in her hair 
That fixed a wondrous beauty there; 
Not gem bound wrist, or neck ¢f snow, 
Nor shining satin's saintly glow; 

‘ But ‘twas a gentle spirit’s vow, 
Binding, of life, the myrtle bough. 


It was the loveliness of worth, 

The fairest gem that gleams on earth, 
The lustre of a holy mind, 

The radiance of a heart refined, 

That lighted up that fair young brow, 
Beneath its wreath of myrtle bough. 


> 
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MY DOUBTS AND FEARS. 





_ My own dear, dear little Maggie!” 

I was Maggie. As to whether or not I was dear, 
itis not for me to say, but detraction itself acknow}l- 
edged me little. Hence, with the usual contentment 
of gcntle English maidens, I greatly desired to be 
tall. ‘all and fair, with delicate features and a well- 
cut nose. Such was my refined taste. Men,I con- 
ceived, should, without exception, be dark; women, 
without exception, fair. 

But Iand my theories had got somehow into a 
sort of muddle. Here was 1, Maggie, short, dark, 
plump (I forgot to mention that, in my standard of 
beauty, women were ethereally slight. I admire, in- 
deed, the scraggiest specimens), with arms over 
which I had frequently sighed, they were so round 
and so plump, and meant to remain so. I derived 
no comfort trom their dimpled appearance. 

Then again, he who had called me his dear little 
Magzie, was.fair. Decidedly fair, understand! No 
sort of compromise. Yellow hair, whiskers, mus- 
tache, all quite golden. No doubt he had some good 
points. Handsome sleepy blue eyes, brilliantly white 
teeth, and that sort of thing. But the one fact re- 
mained ;—he was fair. I hal fretced and fumed at 
this at first, but it was so useless (for, with the best 
intentions to please me, my lover could not positively 
change his skin, and the hottest sun had no power 
to brouzs him), that at last I left off thinking about 
itand fell back resignedly on his inner qualities. 
One of them was, at all events, a reverence for all 
things worthy to be reverenced. 

We had had the most orthodox courtship. All 
adjectives on his part, all modest depreciation on 
mine. It had had only one drawback. It had left 
us where we began. We were neither of us any 
nearer to the old sweet end of courtship. Marriage 
was still but a lovely perspective. The fact is, that 
among the many mistakes the fairies made at my 
birth, they forgot toendow me with wealth. That 
and the fair skin had buth been omitted. My lover 
also was poor, existing at present on an officer’s pay, 
but with fabulous riches shining in the future. 

His mother was a very rich woman, and we had 
always supposed she meant to provide for her only 
child; but it had lately been rumored that she would 
not do so, unless, said report, He married to please 
her. 

And soon my lover showed me a letter, where the 
rumor turned to a threat. To inherit her money, he 
must indeed marry to please her, and she appeared 
to have herself selected his wife. 

“O Bernard, how unfortunate!” : 

It did seem unfortunate. But I was so happy in 
the possession of a lover, and so proud of that lover 
being Bernard, that I don’t at all think I realized 
the extent of the misfortune. Bernard, however, 
was filled with indignation against his mother. 

“My own dear, dear little Maggie! Maggie, you 
do not doubt me? You are not in the least afraid— 
this letter I mean?” 

“Why, Bernard, no.” 

* You do not think it could ever influence me,” he 
went on excitedly; ‘‘ that I would ever take a wife of 
my mother’s choosing, that I would ever marry avy 
one—any one—but you, Madge?” 

As I have said before, I did not at all admire my 
arms, but that was no reason why they should not 
be made of use. They were of use now, for they 
crept round his neck, and Bernard became quiet. 
We said g0 little in the course of the next few min- 
utes that Iam not going to repeat it. Besides, we 
had said it so often before. How happy we were in 
the month that succeeded! Bernard and I threw the 
threat to the winds. Such lovely long walks in the 
Staffurdshire lanes, such reckless plucking of the 

Staffordshire roses! 

Ah! how easily I conjure up the lanes and the 
fields. Cool and fresh, with the smell of grass in the 
air, and the drone of insects. The heat of the day 
passing in vapor, the flowercups filling with dew. A 
lark soaring upward, like a speck in the light. A 
golden rain of sunbeams falling warm from heaven 








‘* At present, Madge,” said Bernard, with his arm 
round my waist, “I am the happiest pauper that 
breathes on the earth.” 

This would be, perhaps, at the top of a gate; a 
quickset hedge just befure us, a speculative cow look- 
ing over. { would reply, contentedly: 

“Dear, we are very happy so.” 

This could not last forever. I don’t mean sitting 
on the gate, because that would have been undesira- 
ble, but the peace, the quiet, the sense of being 
alone. Even the gods had to come down from Olym- 
pus, and I found that my presence was requested on 
earth. 

‘“* Madge,” said my father at breakfast one morn- 
ing, throwing me a letter across the table, “read 
this. Maze Hill is quite full, and Florence has asked 
to come here.” 

He had a newspaper before him, which he pretend- 
ed to be reading whilst really he waited for my 
answer. 

“O my dear papa!” I remonstrated. 

‘1 know, I know, my dear,” he said hurriedly; 
“but it can’t be helped. Just tell Flo’ that you and 
Bernard are—in fact, that you like sometimes to 
be alone, and I am sure she will be too good-natured 
toworry you Youcan give her a book, you know, 
or an antimacassar to do.” 

But I did not at all think she would work antima- 
cassarg, and I telt my brown skin flush up angrily. 

“ Write to her nicely, Madge,” my father hinted, 
“and be sure that your letter is posted before tive.” 

After which little speech, compliance on my part 
was expected. 

Ah, Staffordshire! Staffordshire that till now I had 
so loved! I wished now we were in any other 
country. For in Staffordshire there lived Miss Flor- 
ence Burnand. So at least said Staffordshire; but 
Staffordshire was mistaken. Going to Paris at the 
height of the season, you sat at the Louvre next 
Miss Florence Burnand. If you leant on the rails of 
the drive in Hyde Park, the prettiest face was Miss 
Florence Burnand’s. On the top of Mont Blanc, 
with a long crooked stick, there had once been seen 
Miss Florence Burnand. In fact, Florence was 
everywhere and did everything. Still, in Staffurd- 
shire there di! exist a certain Maze Hill, and at the 
top of Flo’s epistles, posted, perhaps, from some 
place up the Nile, there always appeared an impossi- 
ble monogram, with Maze Hill very fine and large in 
gilt letters underneath. 

On the strength of which Staffordshire put forth 
its claims to Florence; that young lady dancing the 
while in London ball-rooms, or admiring the sea 
from the chain pier at Brighton, 

Said the fashionable paper: 

**Suddenly she disappeared from the world of 
fashion. The capricious little lady grew tired of in- 
cense. She dropped the laurels that were offered her 
at her pretty feet, and took the train tor Stafford- 
shire.” 

* And I wish that the train had carried her past,” 
I grumbled to Bernard, but Bernard for once did not 
heed me. 

“ Burnand,” he said, ‘‘ Burnand, Burnand! Now 
where have I heard that name?” 

That evening I wrote to Florence, telling her how 
intensely stupid she would find us, and hoping she 
would not allow it to keep her away. 

Florence wrote back. She should certainly come, 
and no place could seem stupid after London. 

“ Chacun a son gout,” said Bernard, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘ Ifshe finds us amusing, I shall think she 
has a fund of amusement within herself. Little 
lady, why don’t you mend your gloves?” And so 
we slided away gracefully from Florence. 

But all too soon, Miss Burnand arrived. Now I 
was myself not at all acquainted with my cousin. 
All that I knew of her, I knew from report. 

“Too pretty for the place,” I commented inward- 
ly, and then I was very angry with myself, and 
begged Bernard’s pardon in my heart, and could tind 
no words strong enough to condemn my want of 
faith, and tried very hard to like my pretty cousin. 
In fact, she was a mere slip of a girl, very slight and 
light looking, with very undeniable eyes, and a very 
undeniable mouth. A little girl, with delicate ears, 
slim feet, and long-fingered hands with pink palms. 

That night I looked lung and earnestly at myself 
in the glass. I believe itis not uncommon for young 
ladies so to do, and with me it had grown rather a 
habit. I was always so anxious to see if, haply, I ap- 
peared one shade fairer, and I know that [I turned 
my hair inside out, so that I might get at the lightest 
tints. That night, however, I played no such 
freaks. I simply stood and examined. 

I saw in the glass a well-shaped girl, a brown face 
brilliantly colored, a plump white neck, round plump 
arms decorated with dimples, little fat hands, also 
all over dimples, but grievously brown, and with 
fingers ungracefully short, Now, looking back on 
what I saw, I highly approve of the image in the 
glass; but Maggie in those days was not satistied. 

«“ Brown!” I sighed discontentedly. “ Brown is 
no word for it. Mahogany is nearer the color.” 

Thus I, Maggie, into the small hours; then, tired 
at last, I crept into bed, and brought my brown face 
into contrast with the sheets. 

Next morning on entering the breakfast-room, I 
found Florence already down betore me, looking 
fresh and sweet, as an English girl should, at some- 
thing before eight in the morning. 

My futher was an artist, and had a true artist’s 
reverence for beauty. He looked with admiration at 
her elegant little tigure, her classically shaped head 
with its glossy wavy hair simply and prettily con- 
fined. Bernard was not so artistic. 1 glanced at 





him over my tea-cup, but his handsome blue eyes 
were half asleep, and his fuce a blank wall for ex- 
pression, At length, as I watched him, I saw the 
man change; his sleepy blue eyes woke up, and some 
intelligence flashedin bis face. Turning to Florence, 
and for the tirst time addressing her, he said: 

* You have just come from London, Miss Burnand. 
Where have you lately been visiting?” 

‘* Kensington,” said Florence, “ twenty-nine Anon- 
ymous Terrace. It’s very pretty about there.” 

‘It is so,” be replied laconically; and turning 
from her, he chatted gayly to me all through break- 
fast. 

I was filled with a horrible dread. Twenty-nine 
Anonymous Terrace! And Bernard’s mother, I 
knew well, lived at twenty. Conld it be possible that 
Florence was the lady she had selected for his wife. 
She had plenty of money, and she was aristocratic 
enough for any great dame. 

O dear, how 1 wished that Bernard and I might 
but run down to the station after breakfast, and see 
her off politely by the train. Not s0, however. 

I see my father shut himself up in his studio; I 
watch Bernard saunter slowly down the yarden, 
waiting as usual for metojoin him; [ wouder how 
on earth I shall get rid of Miss Burnand. 

I think of papa’s little hint— the antimacasears — 
but L fee! intuitively that, thorgh a crochet-needle 
may be very well in my little short tingers, Miss Bur- 
nand’s pretty hands are not turned to such account. 
Then Bernard whistles, and I flush, and Florence 
looks around her—a well-bred girl much amazed. I 
feel hot and indignant. What ridiculous lovers she 
must think us! I twitch my old hat from a peg, and 
half make as though I would put it on. To put it 
on entirely, I have not courage. Florence catches 
the idea conveyed by my hat. 

“Tam going to write letters,” she says; “ don’t 
mind me.”’ 

I place pens and ink before her with the rapidity 
of an experienced clerk, and dance out into the sun- 
shine down our gay little garden up to Bernard. A 
long happy morning; a lover’s long talk. We go 
out of the garden, and into the fields, and sit on a 
great yellow haystack. Bernard goes up first, and I 
climb up after. Bernard talks rubbish, and I talk 
rubbish after him. 

He tells me where, when we are married, he means 
to take me. We are to touch, it would seem, at all 
the loveliest spots of the earth; we are just to touch, 
and pass on. Iam very inexperienced, and I have 
never been out of Staffurdshire. Still, I vaguely feel 
that this touching and passing on may be expensive. 

“ That will require money?” “I say, modestly in- 
terrogative. 

* Beyond a doubt, Madge.” 

Bernard’s face clouds. I feel sure he is filial, and 
thinking of his mother. Some subtle association of 
ideas places Florence before me. 

“ What do you think of her, Bernard? You ad- 
mire her, of course?’’ 

* Of course I do,” he said. ‘* Whocould help it?” 

I was mortally ashamed, but little jealous thrills 
ran down my dreadfully plump arms, and I felt my- 
self striving to slide out of bis grasp. Bernard 
would not hear of this arrangement. He took no 
notice of my discomposure, only held me all the 
faster, and talked as if I, Maggie, were at once the 
quaintest and sweetest little lady in the land. This 
was so far pleasant that I partially recovered; but 
I could not quite lay aside a restless fear, a horrible 
dread, of - something. 

Florence gave me no cause for uneasiness; and 
yet I was forever watching her. She was certainly, 
down in Staffordshire, just as she had been in Lon- 
don, Paris, and half a dozen other capitals, a com- 
plete success; her peculiar charm was the ease with 
which she allowed herself to be amused. It was all 
one to her, London or Staffurdshire. She would 
frame her little aristocratic face in the window of a 
carriage, in the drive of Hyde Park, calmly return- 
ing the gaze of the multitude; she would ride in 
the “‘ Row,” her delicate protile set off by her fash- 
ionable hat; or here, in the country, she would 
gather up the skirts of all her pretty little morning 
dresses, and race about the lanes like a child. So 
strangely adaptable! To my futher she talks pic- 
tures, and to Bernard—but Bernard does not praise 
her now to poor jealous little me. 

So things go on, and I do not like her in the least, 
and I say hasty rude things, and repent and am 
sorry, and, in fact,am Maggie all over. Florence, 
being sweet-tempered herself, doves not know I am 
not sweet-tempered, and joins in our walks with a 
quiet persistence and an absence of tact that render 
politeness on my part an impracticable theory, 
Every time she tacks herself on to us, I mount 
swiftly up to a white heat of impatience. 

All of no use. I seem to hear Bernard saying: 
“We cannot leave her alone, Maggie; you would 
not leave the poor girl alone?’’ And I feel he is 
right, and I clench my teeth hard, and walk along 
silent, until the tones of my voice are pitched to my 
liking. 

At length, however, things take one turn too 
many. ‘ There are limita to everything.” I inform 
myself, as I stand at one of the pretty French win- 
dows that open on our lawn, brilliantly green after 
the rain. That lawn was a picture—red with gerani- 
ums in white stone baskets, aud overflowing with 
beauty. In the centre, a fine old oak threw shadows 
on the ground; and there, in the shade, hidden away 
from the sun’s hot glare, sat Florence Burnand—and 
my Bernard! 

Flo’ was looking up, and laughing. Her hat lay 





beside her, and through the thick boughs a sun- 





always am on Monday morning, neither Bernard 
por Florence can be tied to my side; that, this 
granted, and they being the only two young people in 
the house, they must of necessity amuse each other: 
which they cannot do more innocently than by sit- 
ting on the lawn in my sight; neither do [ reason 
that I do not literally expect Bernard’s eyes to be 
lowered, save and except when they are turned 
towards me. 

I flounce about angrily all the morning, and will 
not go near them. I can see Bernard looking up at 
the house, and I know very well he is looking for 
me; but the whistle that generally brings ma to his 
side dies away on the air, and I don’t go to him, 
Then they come in to lunch. Flo’ with her delicate 
cheeks like rose-leaves, effect of sitting in the open 
air. I catch a glimpse of myself in the glass over 
my head, and my teatures are all twisted up to look 
sarcastic, and do not by any means add to my 
beauty. 

Iam very angry with Miss Burnand, and experi- 
ence a childish desire to retaliate, by giving her the 
drumstick of a fowl. Manners prevail, and I give 
her a wing. Bernard sees that something is wrong, 
but is, of course, too grand to try to set it right. He 
stretches his long legs, and stares at us both—rather 
lazily. 

This is our first tiff, and I feel there is something 
exciting in it, though I am conscious of a vague sus- 
picion that smooth sailing was much better. Ah me! 
how the smooth waves rise and swell! Shall I never 
again see the calm water? 

I had only meant to be dignified and stately, and 1 
soon grew tired of that, and would very gladly have 
come round, but—to my horror—there was a barrier. 
An invisible one, but none the less a barrier, and [ 
could not break it down. I found, when I would 
have again addressed Bernard in the old familiar 
manner, @ shade on the fice that had so long been 
my own. Ido not think he was aware of it. He 
was gayer than usual, and nobody else seemed to no- 
tice his constraint; but where Bernard is concerned, 
my senses are quickened, and to me it was too clear. 
This change in Bernard, arising trom the change in 
me, was reflected in my voice, and so we went on, 
atfecting each other, until at length we were rapidly 
drifting apart. And all outwardly was the same. 
Only now, instead of the old sweet whisper, ‘“‘Come 
into the woods, Maggie!” there would be Bernard, 
hard and metallic, simply awaiting our pleasure to 
start. And Florence would fit on cream-tinted 
gloves. And I, foolish anl jealous, could not stand 
it, and would let them go out into the quiet beauty 
of the woods, witbout me, 

Of course, it was I who suffered most. Bernard 
had his sense of ill usage, and an Englishman's 
pleasure iu sulking, but I was beyond such help. In 
the depths of my misery, I threw myself at full 
length on the fluor, and was instantly half stunned 
by a projecting nail. Physical pain did me good, I 
crawled up again, and then, glad of the excuse to be 
extracted from my headache, | went off to bed. In 
bed, instead of sleep, I tind wisdom. Ou one point I 
am quite determined. I will not expose myself to 
Florence. Presently she comes up to me, bringing 
her sweet face, and her wonderful absence of tact, 
into my sick room. She pities me very much, and 
tries in her small way to do me good. 

“Such a lovely walk!” she breathes melodiously; 
though to me her voice sounds like any old raven’s, 
I become at once uncom plimentary and Inaudible. 

**It depends very much on one’s thoughts though,” 
she remarks, ‘“‘ whether one enjoys things or no. I 
was thinking of him.” 

At this juncture my newly gained wisdom serves 
me nothing. J jump up in bed, straight as an ar- 
row, and the hot blood paints my face in streaks 
from brow hin. In the midst of my passion, I 
try to be sarcastic. 

“O indeed?” I say; “and he, I suppose, was 
thinking of you?” ? 

I laugh in what I intend to be an incredulous man- 
ner, but even to my own ears it sounds weird and 
wretched, and I feel that there are great tears in my 
eyes. Through them, through that mist of unshed 
tears, I look up at her. And she looks down at me 
amazed. ‘“ How strange you are!” she says; “and 
I didn’t think you knew! Yes, we have been en- 
gaged these three years, but we are to be married 
almost directly now; he is coming down here next 
month.” 

She blushes. Her face fills with color, until it is as 
red as the berries on a mountain ash, and her little 
delicate ears became scarlet. I lean back on my 
pillows, ecstatically happy. It does not even occur 
to me to inquire to whom she is engaged, or anything 
about it. She is evidently nothing to Bernard, and, 
beyond that, nothing signifies. I think she is hart 
by my want of sympathy, for she goes away sadly. 

The instant she is gone, |! jump off the bed, plunge 
my flushed face into a basin of water, brush up all 
the wet hair intoa great bunch of curls, shake out 
my dress into folds, and go down statrs, trusting to 
my composure for not telling tales. I edge up to 
Bernard, and propose 2 walk. He agrees at once, 
although, poor fellow, he has bat just come from a 
walk. He looks hard at the glued-up appearance of 
my eyes. 

Our walk is, of course, to the haystack, and. sitting 
on the top of that golden edifice, the last wave of 
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beam was sprinkling her brown hair with gold-dust, 

and sparkling on her pretty teeth. Blue butterflies 

were settling on her white dress, and Bernard’sa eyes 
were looking straight into hers! 

I don’t step to reason. I don’t stop to remind my- 

self that when I am busy about the house, as I 
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trouble recedes from my heart. Says Bernard to a 
person wbo is sobbing in his arms: 

** Poor little Madge. What was it, Maggie?” 

But I cannot at first explain what it was. I liftup 
my tear-stained face, and then hide it away modest- 
ly inthe stubble. Presently it transpires. Maggie 
has been jealous. Bernard opens his sleepy blue 
eyes wide at this intelligence, and reflects aloud. 

“ How strange,” he says; ‘* jealous of Flo’! 

I tell myself how natural it is, that he should call 
my cousin—Flo’. 

* Quite absurd, wasn’t it?” I ask nervously. 

" Poor little girl,” he says, “‘I am so sorry for her. 
She has been so constant to that scamp of a man. 
Only to-day she was telling me how thankful she 
should be when they really were married. And I 
dare say she will be, poor little thing, for what with 
his wretched health, and his endless suspicions, her 
life is at present not too easy.” 

I undergo pricks of conscience which send me 
clambering up on the stool of repentance. 

*O Bernard, I have been so unkind. But what a 
different sort of girl she looks, And if she cares 
about him, how can she be so nice to other people?” 

* Other people! Mean me, I suppose?” says Ber- 
nard, giving me a little squeeze, and bending. down 
to try to see my face. ‘‘ But she wasn’t particularly 
nice, Maggie. I was very sorry for her, of course, 
but I think I would sooner have strolled with my 
own little girl in the woods this afternoon.” 

This is as it should be. I compose myself to listen 
and Bernard leaves off. I don’t care. I am so very 
happy now. When I goin,I catch Florence round 
the waist, and astonish my pretty cousin with some 
very warm kisses. 

**Tam so sorry for you, aud so very, very glad, 
and I am sure you will be happy when you’re mar- 
ried.” 

Florence, the adaptable, fits into my new mood. 
Exchanging confidences, we compare notes. Her 
Bob and my Bernard might be twin brothers, the 
virtues of both are so excellent, and they are so very 
equally exempt from faults! 

The Staffordshire rores are still scenting the air, 
though their petals begin to lie thick on the ground. 

Every one speaks of a fair little bride, whose statu- 
esque figure shows soft through her veil, but the 
sensation she makes is lost upon me. I am dimly 
conscious of the white buds and blossoms in my own 
dark hair, of Bernard unusually solemn besie me, 
and all else is but a dream, from which I awake to 
find Florence married, and on my own hand a link 
of shining gold that binds me forever to Bernard. 
We have risked all, and have married without hia 
mother’s weaith. 

“Madge,” be says,'as he takes me away easily 
through a crowd that is wrapped up and absorbed in 
Florence. ‘‘Of whom now, in the future, do you 
mean to be jealous?” 

I whisper up softly, “ Of all those whom I think 
you love better than me.” 

Bernard lifts his hands and eyes, like a prophet 
seeing backward. 

*“ Madge, I see in the distance, a host of such ri- 
vals, misty shadows in the background, softly turn- 
ing into air.” 

I laugh at this conceit. 

“ Before what, then, have they vanished?” 

Then Bernard looking in my eyes, stoops down be- 
fore me, and kisses the ring on my finger. 

SIAMESE WOMEN. 

The Siamese women are extremely good-natured 
and cheerful. They are in some respects better 
treated than in most other Oriental countries; they 
are not veiled, nor so thoroughly secluded. The 
cringing homage they are compelled to pay to their 
husbands (and in which respect they are no worse 
off than their countrymen toward their sovereigns) 
does not prevent their exercising a considerable in- 
fluence over them. The system of polygamy, how- 
ever, here, as elsewhere, often leads to the commis- 
sion of cruelty and crime. One of the highest nobles 
or mandarins in the country, a few Jgars since, in- 
troduced into his establishment a band of musicians 
from Los, one of whom was a young girl of prepos- 
sessing appearance, and considerably accomplished 
in music and dancing. At that time the mandarin 
had a Siamese wife, a very intelligent woman, who 
had been able, hitherto, to maintain an unbounded 
influence over him, to the exclusion of all the other 
pretenders or domestic aspirants to his affection. 
All his leisure hours were devoted to her company; 
every night music and dancing beguiled the time 
until the early hours of the morning. Soon, howev- 
er, after the arrival of this new company from Lacs, 
the attractions of the accomplished maiden began to 
exercise a potent spell over the heart of the manda- 
rin, and it became too apparent to the now unhappy 
wife that her dominion had been usurped by a pow- 
erful rival. Her jealousy became fired, but, dissem- 

bling her feelings, she summoned to her aid one of 





the wife, while they fully established the innocence 
of the maiden. Disgusted with his wife’s jealousy 
and cruelty, he repudiated her, and married her 
victim, ordering the same punishment which she 
had occasioned her rival to be inflicted on herself. 
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MUSIC AND PEANUTS. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 

CLARENCE REF SE and Paul Ashby were not in the 
most amiable of moods. In fact they considered 
themselves the most ill-used human beings on whom 
the bright May sun rose upon a certain morning, not 
many years since, in a certain city which we will 
designate by that most convenient of all names, 
Blank. 

A bet about an election had resulted in their de- 
feat, and Fred Dennis and Frank Holland, their op- 
ponents, were not slow to exult over them, forgetting 
that mercy to the vanquished which is supposed to 
be characteristic of generous hearts; not hesitating 
to remind them of their foolish pre-election confi- 
dence, in that peculiarly taunting and jocular man- 
ner which grates so unpleasantly on. the ear of the 
unsuccessful victim against whom it is directed. 

Paul Ashby and Clarence Reese were young gen- 
tlemen of leisure,—a little too much leisure, occasion- 
ally, when it betrayed them into various extrava- 
gances to kill their old enemy, Time, whose longevity 
is astonishing, considering how many are employed 
in the same manner. These two were particular 
friends, united by many tastes in common, but most 
of all by a lively sympathy in political matters, and 
the fact that the young ladies who were the princi- 
pal objects of their devotion were as ivseparable as 
themselves, 

In view of these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that they should be fast friends, when, for Mr. Paul 
A shby to dwell fondly on the soft blue eyes of Miss 
Cora Denvers was to call up also the sparkling black 
ones of pretty Jcsie Hartley, which, beaming out 
from the nest piquant of faces, pcssessed so inex- 
pressible an attraction for the fastidious Clarence 
Reese. 

These two young ladies were the belles of the cir- 
cle wherein they moved, and yet the city of which I 
write was famed for the uncommon beauty of its 
ladies. Surrounded by so numerous a throng of ad- 
mirers, it is no slight compliment to our young gen- 
tlemen to say that they were unanimously considered 
the favored ones. But public opinion is often at 
fault. Whether it was or not in this case, remains 
to be seen. The feminine manner is sometimes so 
deceptive! 

Why Messrs. Reese and Ashby so deplorably failed 
to appreciate the lovely sunshine of this bright May 
morning will be readily understood in comprehend- 
ing the nature of their wager. 

Some weeks back, a number of young men were 
sitting in the reading-room at a hotel, when the con- 
versation turning on political affairs, a discussion en- 
sued as to the comparative chances of success of the 
respective candidates in the approaching election. 
This dispute becoming more and more excited, the 
company were finally electrified by the usually im- 
perturbable Paul Ashby exclaiming, with considera- 
ble warmth: 

, EF is elected governor, I'll set up a peanut 
stand on the corner the next day.” 

* And I will turn organ-grinder,” quietly observed 
Mr. Clarence Reese. 

** Good!’ cried their opponents. ‘‘ We’ll have the 
pleasure of listening to Mr. Reese’s rendering of 
* Yankee Doodle,’ and other popular airs.” 

«“* And,” continued Frank Holland, “ although I 
never had any particular leaning toward peanuts— 
unless a pretty girl sold them, perhaps—I certainly 
shall make an exception in favor of Mr. Ashby.” 

It was the day but one after election. Thereturns 
had come in from the various parts of the State, and 
it was conclusively proved that the firm of Reese 
and Ashby had made a decidedly foolish venture, 
the opposing candidate having gained the guberna- 
torial chair by a majority stronger than his most 
ardent partisans could have anticipated. 

Our young gentlemen were inexpressibly doleful. 
Not that their pride would allow any manifestation 
of such a feeling to appear, however, in the presence 
of their enemy, before whom a cheerful and careless 
demeanor was adopted, which did not in the least 
delude those worthies. 

But in the depths of their hearts they felt remark- 
ably foolish,—an unpleasant feeling, as most have 
doubtless experienced, in the course of their lives, 
To carry a wager of that sort into effect was some- 
thing so entirely out of the usual course of action of 
such refined and exquisite young gentlemen as our 
heroes, that it very materially heightened the ab- 
surdity of the affair, which would have been a sim- 
ple thing enough for two such scapegraces as Fred 
Dennis aud Frank Holland, who would have regard- 
ed it as an excellent joke in their own case, and, save 
for the defeat, would have relished the performance 
of it extremely. 

But the standing of Reese and Ashby in society 
was of so utterly different a character, being, as it 
were, the very embodiment of fastidious good taste 
in their circle, that the affair would seem exquisitely 
ludicrous, and of this the young men were painfully 
aware. What would they think of it? The question 
was too agonizing for further contemplation. There 
was nothing for it but mantully to fulfil their obliga- 
tion. 

Accordingly the bright May sunshine looked in- 
quisitively down on an unusual sight; —Mr. Reese 
Staggering under the unaccustomed weight of a 
hand-organ, a remarkably gorgeous one of its kind, 
with a full accompaniment of puppets, representing 








royalty, dancing Jim Crow, and all the other attrac- 


tions of the sort; while I must not forget to mention 
a charming little monkey in the inevitable scarlet 
jacket, who sat and grinned above them all, stretch- 
ing out a paw, from long habit, to every passer-by, 
for the expected copper. 

All this imyosing paraphernalia of music, Clar- 
ence, who, cnce fairly committed to it, took a mourn- 
ful pleasure in his disgrace, had obtained, for a cer- 
tain consideration, from an aged organ-grinder, 
whom, in former times, he had frequently execrated, 
as possessing an instrument distinguished through- 
out the city for its superior badness. It combined all 
the ills that hand-orgars are heirto. It growled and 
squeaked at one and the same time, while a feeble 
quaver, touching as a token of the extreme suffering 
it denoted, execrable in its effect upon a sensitive 
system, shook all its antiquated frame, producing s0 
vile a discord, that, in past days, musical Mr. Paul 
Ashby had often varied his course, submitting to a 
slight inconvenience ratber than subject his tortured 
nerves to the tender mercies of “that confounded 
hand-organ!” 

Gloomily he surveyed his friend, as, prior to aston- 
ishing the street with melody, that gentleman, in the 
quiet of their common sitting-room, essayed to put 
in practice the instructions of its venerable owner, 
who, with many injunctions as to the care to be 
taken of it, had half reluctantly entrusted it to Mr. 
Reese, who, by the influence of his accustomed suave 
and engaging manner, to mention nothing more ma- 
terial, had prevailed upon the old man to yield his 
idol, for the day, to this very elegant looking young 
stranger, who assured him that the very best possi- 
ble care should be taken of it, and who, figuratively 
speaking, sat at the feet of this musical Gamaliel, 
and gained the amount of knowledge requisite for 
the grinding of his superb and antique instrument. 

“A hand-organ is a singular thing, Paul,” ob- 
served Clarence, on his knees before the article in 
question, which reverential posture was assumed for 
purposes of inspection, ‘a very singular thing. I 
never examined one very minutely before,” this ina 
half-sad, half-tender tone, characteristic of the 
speaker, signifying nothing, but untortunately delu- 
sive with certain fair ones, whose vanity occasionally 
misinterpreted it. 

In return Paul gave a gloomily sarcastic smile, 
casting meanwhile a look of loathing at the puppets, 
of utter detestation on the gallant little monkey, 
commingied with pitying scorn for his friend, who 
had brought what he regarded as the scourge of the 
city into their apartment, and was now inspecting it 
with lackadaisical interest, setting the puppets 
dancing, and pensively unbuttoning the brilliant 
jacket which graced the monkey’s queer little shoul- 
ders. . 

“ T shall certainly nct put on sackcloth and ashes 
when to-day’s merry-making is over,’ remarked Mr. 
Ashby, after a prolonged silence. ‘I have no sym- 
pathy with that ancient worthy who deplored the 
loss of a day so grievously. I could willingly omit 
one from my life and not feel the loss materially.” 

* At least it will be something new,” responded 
Mr. Reese, who bad by this time satisfied his curiosi- 
ty as to the monkey’s arms and shoulders, and was 
now busying hi lf with replacing their little scar- 
let covering. ‘‘ Aud that is worth living for, surely.” 

*O, doubtless,” returned his friend, with polite 
irony. ‘ Yes, as you say, it wi/l be something new. 
Thank Heaven I am not a professional peanut ven- 
der,—a thing of all others my abhorrence in an eat- 
able point of view, unless,” pursued he rcflectively, 
** it be cabbage, or that most unmentionable of vege- 
tables, the on—no, I cannot speak its name! But to 
return, my dear Reese, I have entered into negotia- 
tions with an elderly female on the corner, and 
bought out the contents of her entire stand. In ad- 
dition to peanuts, it comprises a fine assortment of 
stick candy, filberts, molasses candy, maple sugar, 
and I know not what other delectations for the juve- 
nile palate. Children of larger growth not being 
excluded,” he continued with sardonic pleasure, ‘so 
if you stand in need of refreshments at any time in 
the course of your day’s labors, remember that a 
large assortment of the best kinds is kept constantly 
on hand, corner of and streets.” 

Clarence, absorbed in his new friend, only pulled 
his blonde mustache and assented absently. 

But the fated hour, ten o’clock, when their day’s 
martyrdom was to commence, being close at hand, 
and the noise of their persecutors, who were to es- 
cort them in triumph, being heard outside, Pau) and 
Clarence hastily donned slouched hats, in the vague 
hope that their sheltering brims might affurd some 
slight concealment, and awaited the entrance of 
their friends. 

They made their appearance speedily, a noisy 
troop, consisting of Fred Dennis, Frank Holland, and 
three or four others, and the joyous party proceeded, 
forthwith, to the respective destinations of the de- 
feated individuals, which situations had been selected 
on the corners of different streets, at no great dis- 
tance from each other, in a portion of the city de- 
cidedly fashionable and very much frequented. 

A crowd of highly derisive small boys joined the 
procession, raising their treble pipes in a shriek of 
delight at the unprofessional appearance of the new 
organ-grinder, who smiled pleasantly upon them, 
remarking to his friend the greater the number of 
their attendants the better, as it rather added eclat 
to the scene, while Mr. Ashby, who, to all appear- 
ance, had regained his spirits, made some laughing 
rejoinder, so that the opposition began to doubt if 
they really took the matter very much to heart, after 
all. 

Having fairiy seen them entered upon their new 











thought, with a little vengeful feeling, had positively 


duties, and made game of them to their heart's con- 
tent, finding them in the high philosophic mood 
which heeded neither jeers nor laughter, Holland, 
Dennis and their companions, after the tirst novelty 
had worn off, left them to themselves, while they re- 
paired to seek their pleasure elsewhere. 

Then it was that intense weariness seized upon 
our friends The May sun was shining down with an 
intepsity of heat that would have done credit toa 
summer day. They began to feel uncomfortable, and 
long for cooling soda-water and a shaded place, 
But they had sworn not to leave their position until 
one o’clock, when they were permitted a short recess, 
with the condition of being on duty again in half an 
hour. Thus ran the agreement. 

Paul, in sheer despair, was fain to have recourse 
t» the tempting edibles which comprised bis store, 
But it was a brief madness, and not repeated. His 
sales were not great, and it did not seem to him a 
peculiarly exciting mode of life. He leaned against 
the building by which he stood, looking absently at 
the passers-by, roused now and then from his revery 
by the jolly laughter of some acquaintance, who 
paused 4 moment to compliment him on his appear- 
ance, inquire bow he liked a business life, et cetera, 

Now and then, too, a sudden exclamation trom 
passing young ladies, who glanced in bis direction, 
and, surjrised at his likeness to Mr. Paul Ashby, 
yet puzzled and uncertain, naturally hesitated to 
recognize him, for the fact of the wager was not as 
yet very generally known. 

Meanwhile Paul was moodily composing an essay 
on ‘* How Life looks from a Peanut Stand ;” endeav 
oring to abstract his thoughts from the discordant 
sounds of the hand-organ, which, droning from not 
far distant, trebly aggravated his misery. 

Clarence Rvese, meantime, availing himself of his 
ancient ftriend’s bench, varied his monotonous exer- 
tions by changing his posture occasionally. He did 
not find his new experience quite as dull as did his 
friend, as, from time to time, groups of children 
would gather about him, to gaze, open-mouthed, at 
the upright little moukey, who held bis hat for con- 
tribations, and also to watch the dancing of the 
ricketty puppets. But to Clarence the pleasantest 
event of the morning was a visit from his aged in- 
structor, who, partly from curiosity and anxiety, and 
partly from force of habit, made his way thither, and 
seated himself side by side with the young man on 
bis accustomed bench. 

It was beautiful to see them together; Clarence 
listening deferentially to the advice of his elder, ngt 
without a pensive smile turning up the corners of 
his fair mustache at times, as he surveyed the ;ecu- 
liar and not over-clean proprietor of the peculiar and 
not over-clean organ. 

There was a certain view of this gentleman’s face, 
which, when turned toward Clarence, obliged him 
immediately to peruse a large poster in the opposite 
direction. That which I reter to was what artists 
call a “ three-quarters’ view,” and exhibited an open 
mouth, garnished with three long bronz zl teeth, two 
above and one below, a friendly expression of the eye, 
and an exceedingly prominent and very dirty chin. 
Paul, from his pea-nut stand, witnessing this new 
arrival on his friend’s bench, gloomily thanked his 
stars that there Wasa cepth of degradation which he 
had not yet reached, with an apprehensive shudder, 
at the same time, lest the afure-mentioned elderly 
female might be wenuding her way thither at that very 
moment. 

But the longest day wears away at last, and this 
most trying one had reached the hour of tour, P. M., 
when Clarence Reese and Paul Asuly were congrat- 
ulating themselves that but two hours more remain- 
ed betore they could retire from business. Still, even 
to Paul, it had nut been as bad as he had anticipated. 
This he was constrained to admit to himself, as he 
reviewed the events of the day, while Clarence, be 


enjoyed it. He iooked at his watch once more, a cou- 
solation which he had sought, on an average, every 
quarter of an hour of the time he had stwod there. 

From this occupation he was recalled by a childish 
voice in argument with two older ones. 

He looked up; a youthful irrepressible of three or 
four was insisting on gratifying his sweet tooth with 
some of the unwholesome dainties spread out upon 
the pea-nut stand near by, while two young ladies 
on either side of this juveuile representation of self- 
will, were endeavoring to dissuade him. 

But he, conscious that he had thew at his mercy, 
and well knowing what weapon bad vanquisted 
them on former occasions, set up a how], a tearless 
sob, vastly effective, inasmuch as it was calculated 
to attract the attention of the whole street. 

Having no alternative but to yicid, they approach- 
ed the bone of contention, directing their youthful 
charge to make his own selection. 

Paul, looking up, met the eyes of Cora Denvers 
and Josie Hartley, who, fixing a stonily unconscious 
gaze upon bim, asked the prices of the various sweet- 
meats which Master Bertie Hartley was greedily 
devouring. 





“Ah,” thought Paol, “the wind isin that quarter, | 
then? Very well, so be it,” and, assuming an equal | 
amount of unconsciousness, he told them the several 
prices, and received the money proftcred by their 
dainty hands as if he were accustomed to peanut 
selling all his life. 

Having purchased eatables suffivient to satisfy the |: 


not particularly modest Master Bertie, they passed 


the evening before, Mr. Ashly had been turning the | 
leaves of Miss Cora’s music, aa she sang his favorite 








the matrons of the establishment who brought for- 

ward against the maiden a false accusation. The 
husband, unsuspicious of his wife’s jealousy and of 
the whole intrigue, believed that the poor girl was 

guilty of holding secret assignations with a lover, 
and she was condemned to be daily beaten until she 
should confess the full extent of her guilt. Inspired 
with pity, and satisfied with her innocence, her com- 
panions laid a counterplot, and exposed the guilt of 
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on, without one word of recognition, although, only it , 


songs blushing a little in the interludes when he bent iz 















































gown and she chanced to meet bir 
unless some change had come over 


beheld his face in the mirror, bh 
| changed, save by the slouched ha 

affected his appearance ina very > 

it was evidently intentional, 
looked him straight in the face, wh 
and here the arrow of conviction ; 
Cora Denvers bad looked at him }: 
| alittle, and then looked down reac 

His eyes followed them as they + 
they turn up the streeton the c 
Clarence and bis aged friend- wh 
had stuck to the former like a burt 
would. No—yes, yer, it was set 
bave thrown up his slouched hat f 
utter disgrace would somewhat 
He leaned forward and watched tt 

Clarence, having his head turns : 
cient mariner at bis side, had not 
proach of any one, Bertie’s vociferor 
the present, filled with some sticky 
made its appearance outwardly in 
cheek and chin, Cons quently t)- 
hand, when saddenly a mi filed + 
trom Bertie, wh«se attention for th. 
now taken by the monkey. In va 
Indies endeavor to hasten him po 
object. The cbstrocting sweets \ 
disposed of, and Bertie’s vocal org: 
second edition of the howl. 

Again they had nothing to do by 
young tyrant’s whims. Leaving hi 
out of the question, so, in the hope | 
would soon be satisfied, they stopp 
Bertie was wild with delight. His 
pocket-money was handed to th: 
monkey, who acknowledged it wii 
and then appeared again in his cha: 
utive Oliver Twist. 


hear a tune. His wish was grati! 
rising and preparing to grind on 
music, while his old companion sat! 
suddenly Master Herbert Hartley | 
noticed the organ-grinder. 

“Why, it’h Mither Reethe! Jot) 
Mither Reethe!” he called out t» 
stood with her friend a short wa. 


losing no word of what went on, an! 
of her black eyes beholding everyt! 
seen by their indignant flashes. 

But Bertie, with whom Clarence 
ite, and who, in fact, had often 
sleep on that gentleman’s knee, } 
him even more in this new light 
and paid no attention to bis sister 
the contrary, he would give her no | 
her friend had come up, * to thake : 
monkey,” which they did reluctan 
inward resolation that it should be 
had a similar chance to show his ty: 

For some reason unknown the » 
a wonderful affection for Miss Jor: 
far as to place a penny in her bay 
exteem, something that ordinarily b 
paw clung to with a stern determin: 
better cause. 

Josie Hartley, with great sang-. 
into the eyes of Clarence Reese, u- 
into those of Mr. Ast.by. He did 1m 
well. Under the indignant tire of | 
colored taintly and siwiled decide 
she frowned and withdrew her ga’ 
some face, and, seeing their car 4; 


herself and her friend, her whole p! 
expressing anger, but particularly : 
the shoulders, which Mr. Kecse } 
twice before, and knew signitied ‘1: 


the next day our beroex, meeting t! 
adoration face to face, received a de 
of the customary recognition. 
“Cool,” remarked Paul, “It is | 
Josie Hartley, though, begging you 
ngeo. I'll be even with her yet. 


“ Very well,” said Clarence; “ wh 
4a yachting trip?” 

“ Just the thing! Capital!” cried 
satistaction, “ it will give their anger 
“After all,” observed Mr. Keese, 
mental voice, “ it was our own affair 
chose to make ourselves ridiculous? 
means sure that that mudeof life is 

my present one.” 

So the angered fair ones, who had 
these two young gentlemen 4 lesson, 
them back into favor, and whore 
been considerably softened on lear: 
of the mystery, that the adventare 


their admirers, were considerably « 
departare in Clarence’s yacht on @ 
pedition,without troubling themeely 

In the height of the season the 
their appearance at the watering-} 
avd Josie were reigning in saucy 
much skirmishing and several batt 
posing parties finally came to terms, 
standing that there were to be no 
uture, and the result was that one * 
ng looked down on blushes and pr 
very happy people. 








Then Bert'e’s | 
was turned to the puppets, and Ia: 


looking out for an approaching ¢.: 


mighty effort of will hurried Bert! 


them in their own coin, and let then: 


wager, and not from total depray'' 





And “breakers ahead” there c:' 
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down and she chanced to meet his eyes; and to-day, 
unless some change had come over him since he last 





ree 
to their heart's con- “T hope I am not intruding, lady? I have been “Tam going home t to 0 be married.” 


A few words in conclusion. Clarence Reese, whose | 
zh philosophic mood 


susceptible beart had evidently been touched by a) 












in th i . overtaken by the storm among these mountains.” “ Where?” 

r laughter, Holland, beheld his ca a t - adied he was in no wise | certain queer little face and form, bought the mon-| « What is your name?” she asked, looking him in “At Redmond Castle.” 

fter the first novelty changed, save by the 8 na ed hat, which, after all, | key of his quondam iustractor, who pathetically as- | the face, nor giving other sign of interest in his hand- “Is your bride young?” 

selves, while they re- affected his appearance na very slight degree. No, | sured him that no child could be dearer. some presence. | “Young and lovely; my cousin—the, Lady Anne 

owhere. it was evidently intentional. Josie Hartley had Bertio’s delight at this proceeding was unspeak- “Lam the Lord of Redmond,” he answered. “I Delancy.” 

variness seized upon looked him straight in the face, while Miss Denvers— able; while Josie sometimes declares to Mrs. Cora | will trouble you no longer than I cannot avoid,” he | ** She loves you!” : 

sbining down with an and here the mews of conviction pierced his soul— Ashby that she verily believes C larence cares more | added, a little haughtily. } “Ves. See this little mare I ride. I bought it for 

ve done credit to a Cora Denvers as looked at him just once, reddened | tor that hideous little creature than he does for her. “ Lord Redmond,” said the lacy, ‘you are welcome, | her to ride over the hills with, when the spring | 
el uncomfortable, and ‘ doo-song dated lites trpataa fe But Mrs. Reese never made a greater mistake in | You are very welcome, Lord Redmond.” | comes.” | 
nd a shaded place, His eyes followed them as they went on. Would her life. i She spoke with energy—without warmth; bat; ‘ Lord Redmond, step!” she cried, 

» their position until oe lteter the street on the corner of which sat > Re Radmond, confused by the strangeness of his posi- | | Tue swile fled from his faee. He drew rein, and 

mitted a short recess, rere’ pager te ss tna ai rn a (Written for The Flag of our Union } tion, observed only that her manner was a peculiar | looked at his pc oa in alarm. a" ‘us 

pe 20 ey y 3 - 7 ¢ of th “Do you know where you stand?” she cried. 

a a a would. No—yes, yes, it was settled! Paul could AMONG THE MOUNTAINS, a Tae: Gaeuk Wee aan eciie Helamd Disa | “You stand before my sister’s grave—my sister, 
‘in to have recourse nate Carewn Sp BS siouched hat fr joy. Clarenes’s fcc lp nect a The meal was good, and she served him bountiful- | whom you murdered, three years ago, by false vows, 

’ utter disgrace would somewhat mitigate his own. BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 

»omprised bis store, 





ly, while the old man, for the first time breaking si- 48 Surely as the knife murders! You know who lam 
lence, began telling, in a ranibling, incoherent, yet !0w—I can see it in your face! You remember Bess 
not uninteresting way, the story of some famous M’Crea. You won her love; sbe came home to die, 
storm among those hills. | It is you who Lave ruined us. Do you think I shail 
“It was five years ago, Barbara; you were aslip of , let you go to happiness? Never! There is her grave. 
a girl, and Bess had to be carried home in my arms, | You shall go ever it to your death!” 
which his horse had leisurely walked for the last | Do you mind her hair curling over my arm in the | The mound was on the very elge of a cliff He 
cheek and chin. Consequently they were close at | hour, seemed suddenly to have grown into a black, | wet?- and how she cried for fear she was too heavy | held his horse desperately, bat she urged hers for- 
hand, when saddenly a muffled voice was heard | moveless line. He could only hear its faint murmur, | for me?” ward a step, pressing him to the very brink, so that 


trom Bertie, whcse attention for the tirst time was | nor*hardly see his path, when a wild wind came He paused, and looked across the beard at the | bis horse’s fore feet touched the grave. He turned | 


He leaned forward and watched them. 

Clarence, having his head turned toward the an- 
cient mariner at his side, had not observed the ap- 
proach of any one, Bertie’s vociferous mouth being, for 
the present, filled with some sticky substance, which 
made its appearance outwardly in brown smears on 


not repeated. His 
not seem to him a 
He leaned against 
, looking absently at 
then from his revery 
acq aintance, who 
¢ him on his appear- 
.siness life, et cetera, 


a exclamation trom 
od in his direction, 
to Mr. Paul Ashby, 
turally hesitated to 
> Wager was not as 
composing an essay 
aut Stand ;” endeav- 
rom the discordant 
ch, droning from not j 
.3 misery. 
ailing himself of his 
83 monotonous exer- 
ceasionally. He did 
> as dull as did his 
groups of children 
4@, open-mouthed, at 
veld bis hat for con- 


LORD REDMOND was riding slowly along Black 
Valley, when the slow gathering gloom of night 
seemed suddenly to deepen. The light died along 
the slopes of the mountains, and the little tarn beside 


now taken by the monkey. In vain did the young | sweeping through the defiles. It made his steed | young lady, a troubled, wistful look in his face, | upon her with an oath. 


ladies endeavor to hasten him past this tempting | prance in annoyance. showing some half-remembered pain in his broken **You shall never go back!’ she cried, with a 
object. The cbstracting sweets were summarily “The storm is on us, Kitty, and we’re stalled in this 





mind. mocking laugh at the horror in his blanched face. 
disposed of, and Bertie’s vocal organs left free for a | confounded rut of a valley,” said Lord Redmond.| “ Where is Bess, Barbara?” he asked, suddenly. She had a thong in her hand, which she had never 
second edition of the howl. | “‘T have been trying to get out of it fortwo hours,”| “She is dead,” answered Lis daughter, with a | used upon her own horse. His was terrified by its 
Again they had nothing to do but submit to this | he muttered, drawing rein, and scowling about him. strange smile. position. H 
young tyrant’s whims. Leaving him there alone was| On each side the bold mountains arose, lifting their | « Dead,” repeated the old man, drinking from his | ‘1 can jump across the ravine!’ he exclaimed. } 
out of the question, so, in the hope that his curiosity | scraggy verdure to the very sky, it seemed to Red- 


pewter cup like a satisfied child. * Go, then!” she ssid, | 
In spite of a long fast, Redmond could not eat.| He gathered the little filly instantly—fearful that 
These strange poopie had risen among his rosy bride- his tormentor would strike the fuaming, excited crea- | 
groom visions like ghosts at a feast. ture—and spurred ber to the leap. The distance was 
Tam very tired- too tired to eat,” he said, rising deceptive. Kitty struck the opposite ledge with her | 
from the table. “I woult like té go to rest; fur I | fore feet, slipped, and horse and rider went spinning 
must be on my way early in the morning.” into the gulf below. 
Barbara bowed her cold, beautiful face. Three days later, his friends found him there, 
“ Kathy will show you a room. Her room. He bruised out of ail recognition, excepting by bis gar- 
shall sleep there once —his last sleep,” she murmur- | ments, and the body of the dead horse. It was Lever 


would soon be satisfied, they stopped a second time. | mond, as he gazed up. Before him the valley wound 
Bertie was wild with delight. His small amonnt of | away into utter darkness. 

pocket-money was handed to the engaging little “ We'll drown here, bird, if that sky fulfils half it 
monkey, who acknowledged it with a superb bow, | promises,’’ he continued, dismounting to follow bet- 
and then appeared again in his character of a dimin- | ter with his eye a little footpath that seemed to lead 
utive Oliver Twist. Then Bertie’s roving attention | into a gap. 

was turned to the puppets, and lastly he wished to The beautiful mare he led seemed to share in his 
hear a tune. His wish was gratitied by Clarence’s | anxiety, following obediently, and with an occasional 
rising and preparing to grind ont the requested | glance around. Suddenly she gave a sbrill whinny, 
music, while his old companion sat by grinning, when | aud at the same moment Redmond thought he heard 





h ed, turning away. known how he came to his death. 
ae Soren we See suddenly Master Herbert Hartley fur the first time | a distant cry. He looked up eagerly, scanning the * She is crazy, too,’ thought Redmond, leaving the e . | 
tet — noticed the organ-grinder. hills, and finally saw a boy standing on a point of one | room. . q 
a es cane ba “Why, it’h Mither Reethe! Jothie, Jothie; it’h | of the bluffs, and gesticulating wildly. As he pressed | The chamber into which the old woman ushered ANECDOTES OF DIVERS. 
sit ; 


Mither Reethe!” he called out to his sister, who | on, he could hear the lad’s cries: 

stood with her friend a short way off, apparently “ Haste, then, haste—the storm is coming! Haste, 

looking out for an approaching car, but in reality | it will soon be on you! Follow the path; it will lead 

losing no word of what went on, and out of the side | you up here. Hasten, or you’ll be drowned like a rat | wonder?” he asked, looking about him, as soon as he ; been fostered no less by the successors of William 

of her black eyes beholding everything, as might be | in bis hole.” was left alone. Phipps (an ancestor of the Mulgraves, who, in 1687, 

seen by their indignant flashes. Before Lord Redmond reached the boy, he was sus-| At the head of the bed hunga family portrait--a | Tecovered £200 000 from wrecks sunk off the coast of 
But Bertie, with whom Clarence was a great favor- | picious that he was half-idiotic, and when he gained | hale man and three children, a boy and two girls. In | Hispaniola, and fur which he was knighted), than by 

ite, and who, in fuct, had often sunk to peaceful | the rocks upon which he stood, he saw that the lad | the dark, bright beauty of one he failed to recognize | the good fortune of John Gann, of Whitstable. This 

sleep on that gentleman’s knee, probably admired | was, indeed, a poor, half-crazed fellow, with staring | the childhood of the pale, cold woman he had just | Old diver was many years since employed on the Gal- 

him even more in this new light than ever before, | eyes and furious gestures; yet not without mercy for | left, but the infantile beauty of the youngest girl had | W@Y Coast, and used to pass his evenings in a public | 


his way thither, and 


him was large, irregular, full of nooks and shelves,}| The old divers are fond of recounting the glories of 
the young man on 


on which were piled articles of female apparel. their craft, and are specially pressed with any infor- 
‘“‘ Has Miss Barbara given me her own bedroom, I mation as to the fate of the Armada. This spirit has 
. together; Clarence 
.vice of his elder, not 
: up the corners of 
surveyed the ;ecu- 
r of the peculiar and 





is gentleman’s face, 


: : and paid no attention to his sister’s summons. On | those less helpless than himself, for he carried a | in it something familiar. | house frequented by rsa One of these men, 

= obliged hin the contrary, he would give her no peace till she and | wearied lamb, which he had probably been outin| A pretty child; the eyes—whose do they remind | repeating a tradition which had long existed in the 

Fe ape Pipe her friend had come up, “ to thake handth with the | search of, while the dam ran by his side. me of?” he mused. district, told Gann that one of the Spanish vessels 
was what artists 


monkey,” which they did reluctantly, and with an| “Come, come out of the storm!” Le cried, pressing | His eye wandered, and fell upon a scarlet cloak | had been wrecked not far from that coast, and inti- 
inward resolation that it should be long ere Bertie | on. And Lord Redmond followed, still leading his | tung over a chair, and then toa pair of dainty shoes | mated that he himself could point out the spot. 
had a similar chance to show his tyranny. horse, for the rocky steeps were dangerous riding. hanging from a peg. There was a knot of pink rib- | @4nn,having finished his special job, marte terms with 

For some reason unknown the monkey conceived | Kitty saw shelter first, and whinnied again at the | bon beneath the little round wirror of burnished | the fisherman, and they were both out for many 
a wonderful affection for Miss Josie, even going so | scent of barley, which she perceived as they turned | ateel, and a Leghorn hat hung out from an over- , Weeks, dragging the spot indicated, tor any traces of 


ud exhibited an open 
Zz bronz2d teeth, two 
xpression of the eye, 


vid very dirty chin. 
witnessing this new 
-loomily thanked his 
egradation which he 
prehensive shudder, 
--mentioned elderly 
thither at that very 
\ay at last, and this : 
hour of tour, P. M., 
suly were congrat- 
uours more remain- 
susiness. Still, even 
she had anticipated. 
1it to himself, as he 
. while Clarence, he 
eling, had positively 
ch once more, a con- 
i an average, every 





far as to place a penny in her band as a token of | a sharp angle, and faced an old stone structure with | crowded chest. the wreck. They were at last ronendes by coming 
esteem, something that ordinarily his avaricious little | out- buildings, more dark and gloomy in its appear-| “A last-year’s bird’s-nest,” said Redmond, giving a | Upon obstructions with their grapnels. Gans brought 
paw clung to with a stern determination worthy of a | ance than the surrounding scene. clumsy, tapestried chair a little shake, to clear it of | Ut bis diving apparatus, and sure evouga the truth 
better cause. “Go in to the fire!” cried the boy, pointing to the | dust, before he threw his cloak over it; “and I am | Of the tradition was vindicated by the finding of a 

Josie Hartley, with great sang-froid, looked full | door, and grasping Kitty’s bridle. tired enough to sleep anywhere. I wonder what my | number of dollars, which had originally been packed 
into the eyes of Clarence Reese, as she had looked | ‘No, I wiil see her put up first,” answered Lord | little bride will think,” was his last thought, as he | in barrels; the barrels, however, had rotted away 
into those of Mr. Ast:by. He did not bear the test as | Redmond, leading the horse around to the stable. composed himself to sleep. and had left the gold stacked in barrel-shape. With 


well. Under the indignant tire of her dark eyes he | The animal was too valuable a one to be left to| He awoke with the dawn, and sprang up. Early | the money 89 recovered, Jobn Gann built at Whit- 
colored faintly and siwiled decidedly. Whereupon | chance care. He was surprised at the reasiiness with | as it was, breakfast was awaiting him, and his horse | stable, his native place, a row of houses, which, to 
she frowned and withdrew her gaze trom his hand- | which the half-senseless boy rubbed down her glossy | was saddled at the door. commemorate the circumstance, he called Doilar 
some face, and, seeing their car approaching, by a | tlanks, and covered her with an old blanket, showing ‘‘T am afraid that you have been put to some trou- | Row. 
mighty effurt of will hurried Bertie thereinto with | a gleeful satisfaction in her beauty, as he tended her. | bleon my account,” he said, as Barbara appeared, An amusing anecdote is told, in which the sacred 
herself and her friend, her whole plump, petite form | He left her, finally, and turned towards the house. and took her place at the table. ‘I meant to bave | hunger of pernicious gold juat escaped being satis- 
expressing anger, but particularly by a little jerk of | It was a good stone building, showing marks of de- | taken my leave without disturbing any one in the | fied. A couple of divers had been engaged to bring 
the shoulders, which Mr. Reese had@ seen once or | cay wherever decay could touch it. Neither face nor | house.” up the treasure from a Spanish ship, and ater recov- 
twice before, and knew signitied ‘‘ breakers ahead!” | firelight was to be seen at the windows, though the| ‘‘ You could not bave done that,” she answered, | rng what they thought suificient for the principal 
And “breakers ahead” there certainly were, for | wind was shrieking and the rain failing heavily; and | looking at him with the same strange smile he had | in the transaction, they determined to do a litule 
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the next day our heroes, meeting the objects of their | obeying the boy’s directions, Redmond opened the | before noticed. erage sectaeoei _ capo gt hey char sag a 
ve had stood there. adoration face to face, received a deciued cut instead | creaking oak door, and entered. It was a cold, almost a cruel look, he thought, as fore, that all the money n peeing ; oe - . 
vealled by a childish of the customary recognition. He found himself in a large, low room, in which an | he hastily supped the milk and tasted the wheaten | persuaded them to make another search, to whic 
ones. “Col,” remarked Paul. “It is that little vixen, | old woman was preparing supper, while an old man | bread, still with little appetite. mer were obliged to consent, to —: ier 
pressible of three oF Josie Hartley, though, begging your pardon for say- | sat upon the hearth, fumbling with the lock of a| As he arose from the board, his hostess arose also. To a while pre ger nt —- u 
his sweet tooth with ngeo. I’ilbe even with her yet. Suppose we pay | rusty rifle, and two old pointers lay at his feet,smell- | “The storm is over, but the rain has made some of | sense of the word, amusing their employer, they—so 
es spread out upon them in their own coin, and let them alune?” ing about his hands and the gun. He was the wreck | the tarus impassable,” she said. ‘* My horse is sad- | runs the story—began = play apd rey = re 
tle two young ladies “Very well,” said Clarence; “ what do you say to | of astern, fine man; that was to be seen at a glance. | dled; I will ride with you, and put you on a safe road eamnig a =e ng Sag the Paget pester por bac e 
vresentation of self- a yachting trip?” The woman was a crone of the lower orders—his | out of the gap.” wreck. One of the culns, in I ng, 
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“ Just the thing! Capital!” cried Paul, with grim | serving-woman, as she showed by the awkward haste In vain he protested. She mounted a black horse, disappeared, and page a pasos men — os 
Satistaction, ‘* it will give their anger time to ccol.” to obey the old man’s command and bring a seat to | and rode at his side down the path. She wore @ solemnly catieegtiedl that not! ing bearer ; _. 

“After all,” observed Mr. Reese, in his low, senti- | the fire. He did not speak, only commanded by a | black cloak, her pale, chiselled face under its hood. | The empleger, etree aapeenne a) * iind one 
mental voice, “ it was our own affair, wasn’t it, if we | gesture. Redmond addressed him courteously, He | Redmond looked at her covertly, wondering how she | of them, discov ered a tg sticking in his - It or me 
chose to make ourselves ridiculous? And Iam by no | smiled sadly, shock his head, and touched his ear in | could be so beautiful, and still so repulsive to him. part of his dress. This wes the missing coin. Sach 
means sure that that mode of life is not preferable to | token of helpless deafness. ‘Your father never goes abroad?” he asked, by evidence was conclusive against the — bi 
my present one.” And so the wealthy lord, detained from his waiting | way of conversation. ; principal _—— — pg ei hgecran gs other 

So the angered fair ones, who had intended to give | bride and marriage feast, sat in the old dreary house, ‘* No; he sits all day, with my brother 's dogs, try- | divers, ye npoovened . poet ci m ony a. 
these two young gentlemen a lesson, and then receive | looking in ill-concealed discontent from the tire to the | ing to clean the boy’s rifle - that will never be used Such a story, it is true, sounds apochryphal, bu 
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posing parties finally came to terms, with the under- | black stuff—the brocade of a former generation. She | ness. Weare left to poverty, desolation and decay. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AFTERNOON. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 
i canner 
No morning stars to gem the sleepy skics, 
No fresh, bright dews to sparkle through the haze; 
And yet to me the silent afternoons 
Are sweeter than the mornings of life's days. 


Peaceful in their still shadows as a dream, 
With glints of sunset on their folded flowers; 
Songless but for sweet memory, who, both 
A lark and nightingale, pipes in their bowers. 


No joy with troublous sweetness ever thrills 
The tender sadness of its silvery tune, 

To stir the calm of their meek eyes who sit 
Within the hushed portals of the afternoon. 


No strange, bewildering dreams, half-sweet, half-sad, 
Their pillows haunt to trip the feet of sleep, 

Who creeps about the dusky floors till light— 
Tender to tired eyes she once has left to weep. 


But in the land of afternoon they rest 
With folded hands, all weary labor done, 

And peace, a glory, on each wrinkled brow 
That looks toward the setting of the sun. 


Passion is dead, and pain is dull and slow, 
Lut love stays, like an angel, evermore; 
Not the old love, who flitted, rosy-crowned, 
About the morning’s golden, gleaming door; 


Love purified, who shows her deathless wings, 
And floats above the river dread to see— 

The river a dark line between the afternoon 
And the bright morning of eternity. 





A PUGEMS POR WIR. 


BY MOY THOMAS. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE HONORABLE MRS. CAREW. 


LADY visitors were rare at the cavalry barracks at 
Sorley; Colonel Carew, being a bachelor, had sent 
for his mother, the Honorable Mrs. Carew, to preside 
over his household on the occasion of Frere’s visit, 
and this lady had taken up her abode at his quarters 
a fortnight before the party left Claytersville. Frere 


had excused himself for some time on the ground of 


business; and finally the affair of the hatchboat had 
furnished another reason for delay. 

Though the business which the Honorable Mrs. 
Carew had come to Borley expressly to perform was 
thus from time to time postponed, that lady was not 
idle. Her mind, in fact, was occupied incessantly 
with the question of why Frere was coming thither, 
and particularly why his daughter should accompany 
him. Young ladies, she reflected, even when ac- 
companied by their fathers, do not generally pay 
visits to officers’ quarters. 

Frere, as she had often heard her son remark, was 
not a desirable companion. Indeed, she had heard 
him say that nothing but the necessity of holding a 
candle to a famous personage prevented his indulg- 
ing in the pleasure of kicking him down stairs. She 
knew well that they had business transactions to- 
gether; but these were generally disposed of by a call 
on a lawyer in London. Now, thought this honor- 
able lady again and again, ‘‘ Why should Mr. Frere 
come here on a state visit? and why should this 
young petson be included in the invitation?” 

If Frere’s arrival had not been delayed for a con- 
siderable time, it is probable that these speculations 
would have died out for want of data; but the Hon- 
orable Mrs. Carew had leisure to think, and was 
moreover very curious and suspicious in matters of 
this kind. She had time, indeed, to do more than 
think—she was able to make inquiries in a way which 
her son never suspected, and to endeavor by various 
means to fathom the mystery which perplexed her. 

She sounded first the housekeeper and servants, 
who little thought that any attempt had been made 
to extract information from them. For this lady’s 
manners towards servants and dependants* were 
sweet and winning. The fact was, that such people 
were too far beneath her to be the objects of that 
haughty bearing which she had always at command 
in dealing with inferiors less removed in station from 
herself. Accordingly, she was popular in the ser- 
vants’ hall. **A perfect lady,” said the butler; “A 
thorough good Christian,” said the old housekeeper: 
“A mistress as it is apleasure to serve,” said the hoa- 
orable lady’s own maid, who had been with her from 
@ girl, and who must know her mistress’s character if 
anybody did. These simple folks, if they had had 
auy information to give, would hardly have withheld 
it from so kind a lady. But the Honorable Mrs. 
Carew was not long in perceiving that no fragment 
of gossip had reached them on the subject. 

She might, to be sure, have asked her son directly ; 
but she was far too wise a person to begin in that 
way. Thecolonel had ata very early period of his 
existence asserted his right to go to ruin without 
much regard to maternal anxieties. She knew well 
that her influence over him was little enough. If 
her suspicions were correct, he would certainly not 
be deterred from proceeding by any remonstrances 
from her. To show him any sign of curiosity in the 
matter would have been to throw up her last chance, 
for the colonel’s next step would assuredly be to get 
her out of the way as an obstacle to his plans. She 
preferred, as she had done before on such occasions, 


; _ be silent and watchful, to trustjto her talents for 





diplomacy, and to wait her time. But her first step 
was to write to London, toa certain trusty agent of 
hers, by name Cousius, who rarely failed to be able 
to give her private information about her eon’s move- 
ments. This gentleman’s bandwriting being very 
Well known to the colonel, his correspondent’s instruc 
tions were to have his reply addressed by a clerk; 
bnt this was only an additional precaution. The 
honorable lady always had the overhauling of the 
letter-bag, which was fetched by an orderly from the 
nearest post-town every morning and evening, This 
arose from the fact that she was invariably down at 
breakfast some hours before her son; while it hap- 
pened that the evening bag always arrived about the 
time when the ladies had retired from the dining- 
Toom, leaving the colonel drinking with his military 
friends. 

Cousins lived in May Fair, and was a gentleman 
not unknown in the military profession. He was 
himself often addressed as “captain” by intimate 
friends, for there was something in his figure and 
bearing very suggestive of the barrack and the pa- 
rade-ground. He boasted of standing six foot one in 
his stockings; was very broad-shouldered, and had 
an enormous pair of black whiskers, which at this 
period were only just slightly touched with gray. It 
was only when he spoke that he failed to inspire re- 
spect; for his voice was a childish treble, ludicrously 
out of keeping with his manly form. He affected 
cluse-buttoned frock-coats, with padded breasts, and 
other semi-military articles of attire. Out of May 
Fair, people who prided themselves on their detective 
abilities would observe him, and remark, “‘ Fine man; 
evidently in the army.” But in truth, Cousins’s sole 
connection with the army lay in the fact that nearly 
all his business transactions were with military of- 
ficers. He followed, in short, the peaceful profession 
of a bill-discounter; and erjoyed a special reputation 
for supplying the wants of ofticers in difficulties. 

It happened that Frere and Cousins had once been 
rivals in a certain way. Frere, too, had business re- 
lations with the army. He had begun life, indeed, 
by cultivating this branch of business; by advertise- 
ments in the papers headed ‘To Officers and 
Others,” and by circulars offering money on good 
security, addressed by aid of the Army List and the 
Court Guide, and forwarded through the pust to all 
parts of the United Kingdom. The business was not 
a pleasant one. Occasionally the circulars fell in the 
way of wild young geutlemen who had some sort of 
security to offer; but more often it happened that 
they only provoked a letter from some testy old 
ofticer, who, having extravagant sons, had strong 
opinions on the subject of tempting reckless young 
gentlemen with offers of that kind. But this was 
long ago, when Frere was a struggling man, with lit- 
tle to lend but the money of clients, and little to gain 
trom such transactions beyond bonuses and douceurs 
and his own bills of costs. He had gradually retired 
from this sort of business, and was now anxious to 
have it forgotten that he had ever practised it, 
though some traces of it still remained, among which 
was his connection with the commandant at Borley. 
In truth, there had always been a wide difference 
between the business which he cultivated in military 
circles and that tor which Cousins was famous wher- 
evera regiment or a cumpany were quartered. 
Cousins, who had once been a tailor, but who had 
dropped tailoring as money-lending, which he had 
always combined with that business, because more 
lucrative, was what is known as a ‘sixty per cent 
man.” Now sixty per cent, as every one is aware, 
indicates an absence of that substantial security 
which is looked for by capitalists of more moderate 
views. Cousins dealt in post-obits, in accommoda- 
tion bills, and drafts upon ‘ expectations” of all 
kinds. He was generally well-informed about the 
characters of his victims, their circumstances, posi- 
tion, hopes and capabilities. He made of each one a 
careful study, and prided himself on knowing how to 
make sixty per cent often ‘‘as sate as the bank.” 
Now and then, to be sure, he made a mistake, and 
lost money, which seriously reduced the average of 
his gains; but on the whole, Courins practised this 
branch of the money-leuding art with cousiderable 
success. Frere, on the contrary, was, as a rule, shy 
of what is called personal security. He did not, it is 
true,look for the pertect satety of the three per cents; 
nor did he always require the tangible guarantee of 
land or houses; that sort of thing requires no genius, 
and is consequently rewarded with mere plodder’s 
gains. He liked mortgages, but did not object to 
take them on encumbered property, or trom em- 
barrassed men whose affairs were sufficiently in- 
volved to daunt more timid capitalists. He, too, 
occasionally made mistakes, but not so often as 
Cousins. That, however, was to be expected. His 
practice, though undonbteely of a speculative char- 
acter, was a slower, but, on the whole, a safer one. 

It will be seen from this that, although Frere and 
Cousins both lent money, and had both made the 
army a field of operations, there was little resem- 
blance in their business, and no necessary antag- 
onism between them; but such is the jealousy 
unhappily prevailing among professional men, that 
they bated each other with scarcely a shade of dis- 
tinction on either side. Frere, who knew nothing of 
Cousins persunally, and who resided in a quarter far 
distant from the aristocratic neighborhood in which 
his rival found a convenient centre of operations, 
was nevertheless continually heariug trom military 
clients stories of Cousins’s proceedings; and Cousins, 
for like reasons, was kept pretty well informed on the 
subject of Frere. So it came to pass that these two 
professional brethren, instead of being thankful for 
that constitution of society which had provided 





, abundant toom for each to pursue his calling in peace, 


never lost an opportunity of denouncing each other. 
Frere, indeed, did not scruple to speak of the May 
Fair gentleman as a vamyire; while his competitor, 
not to be outdone inthe matter of natural history, 
delighted to refer to the boa-constrictor as illus- 
trating in a remarkable way that habit of winding 
himself around an unfortunate client, and equeezing 
the substance out of him, for which Frere was gen- 
erally known. 


In truth, however, this image ofthe boa-constrictor | 


was not a good one. Anyway, Frere rarely squeezed 
so much out of a victim but that there was sometbing 
left for his jealous brother. If envy and rivalry had 
not blinded Cousins, he would have perceived that so 
far from there being an antagonism in Frere, the 
operations of the latter frequently prepared the way 
for the more desperate speculator. From Frere to 
Cousins was a well-known gradation in the descent to 
ruin. Captain Clayter himself was in a fair way to 
become one of the numerous wilitary and semi-mili- 
tary names on Cousins’s books. For, even when every 
vestige of property was gone, it was often observed 
with wonderment that the Inventive spirit of Cousins 
was able to suggest a security good enough at least 
for his purpose. Some whispered that, on occasions 
and under circumstances known to himself, he did 
not object to discount forged acceptances; holding 
them in terrorem over the head of the negotiator, 
and driving him to superhuman efforts to raise the 
wind in order to meet them and to escape disgrace; 
though of this there was no evidence. But it was 
certain that people who could not find a rag of secu- 
rity even of the kind which would satisfy Frere, were 
nevertheless frequently enabled to obtain funds in 
May Fair. 

So it happened that Colonel Carew, having found 
an increasing difficulty in getting assistance from 
Frere, had already bad recourse to that more in- 
dulgent friend cf the warrior in distress. All this, 
by the advice of Cousins, he had carefully concealed, 
not only from Frere, but, as he supposed, from every- 
body else. But there was one whom he little sus- 
peeted to be informed on this subject, but who had 
nevertheless very complete information as to bis 
visits to May Fair. ‘This was the honorable lady 
whom he had called on to preside over bis household 
at Borley. No one, in fact, knew better than Mrs. 
Carew how her son stood with the crafty Cousins. 

As these things had an important influence on the 
destinies of the chief personages in this story, it is 
worth while to enter into them a little more deeply, 
and particularly to explain how it came to pass that 
Cousins of May Fair was an agent and a spy in the 
service of the Honorable Mrs. Carew. 

Nearly twelve months before the period of Frere’s 
visit to Borley—which was about the time when the 
colonel, acting on the suggestion of a sympathetic 
brother officer, had first applied to Cousins for aid— 
the Honorable Mrs. Carew had found herself one 
evening, at a dinner-party, in close proximity to 
young Lord Skelterdale, the fortunate heir to the 
earldom and estates of Sommerton. This young no- 
bleman, whose escapades subsequently rendered him 
so notorious, was at this time chiefly kuown in aristo- 
cratic circles for qualities which are summed up in 
the adjective, soft. He parted his thin fair hair down 
the middle, had a lisp, wore an eye-glass in his right 
eye, as it was believed, botk day and night, and ex- 
hibited, in short, all the customary signs of youthful 
imbecility in high life. Lord Skelterdale, on this 
occasion, paid so much attention to his fair but mid- 
dle-aged neighbor, not only at the dinner-table, but 
afterwards when the gentlemen ascended to the 
drawing-room, that some young ladies present titter- 
ed behind drawing-room table books, and mammas 
looked stern, and wondered whether the idiot was 
going to be inveigled into watrimony by a woman old 
enough to be his grandmother. But the Honorable 
Mrs. Carew, although she was not exactly old enough 
to be his grandmother, contemplated the case in a 
very Gifferent light. She wus scarcely tifty, in fact, 
was thoroughly well preserved, a8 o-en say, had still 
@ fresh coniplexion, a skin without a wrinkle, per- 
fectly white teeth, and a head of hair which, though 
strongly dashed with gray, was always curled or 
dressed according to the last vagary of Parisian fash- 
ion. Moreover, her manners were pleasing, her voice 
musical, her conversation that of a well bred woman 
ofthe world; her dress chosen with admirable taste, 
but with just a confession of middle-age in it—for her 
judgment was too good to ape the attire of young 
girls, ‘* My hair,” sbe would say to her maid, “may 
be in the fashion; its streaks of silver excuse me; but 
for my dress, let it be a little behind my time.” 

A lady with so much good sense was not likely, in 
spite of these attractions, to make mistakes in the 
matter of young Lord Skelterdale’s persevering at- 
tentions. ‘‘He is certainly not silly enough,” she 
thought, “ to fall in love with a widow of fifty.” So 
while his lordship was «gling and complimenting her 
in his awkward fashion, and young ladies were tit- 
tering, and mammas looking grave, the Honorable 
Mrs. Carew’s mind was simply running on the ques- 
tion of what this very fvolish young man wanted 
from her. 

The clue was furnished at last. The young noble- 
man was just then in need of information; and. that 
information concerned her son, Colonel Carew. 
“There cannot be a doubt about it,” thought the 
honorable lady. Like a spooney as he was, he had 
put off the real busirfess of his silly talk till he was 
afraid that the evening wouldslip by without coming 
to the point; and then plumped it out with a sheep- 
ish sort of embarrassment which at once told this 
experienced lady that his motive was something more 


than mere curiosity. His first question concerned an 
aunt of the colonels. who bad long lived in Italy. 
“Is it trae,” asked his lordship, * that this old lady 
is so tond of the colonel, that they fear she will die if 
he does not go over? You know,” he aided, *] 
only repeat what people say.” Then he dropped his 
eye-glass with a jerk, clutched it and placed it in bis 
eye again, and added, “ Of course, I’m not curloas, 
you know; but lucky thing for the colone) that she’s 
8o wealthy.” 

Mra. Carew smiled sweetly, and with delightful 
unreserve communicated to her questioner al! she 
knew on the subject. He was emboldened, ani’ ven- 
tured on kindred topics; on all which she conversed 
with the same easy frankness. The young lord was 
delighted with bis success. Meanwhile, the lady, 
when a little embarrassment caused his lordship to 
drop his gaze, seized the opportunity of Fcrutinizing 
his unimpressive features for some explanation of the 
mystery. ‘I have met with odd things before now,” 
she thought; ‘‘ but who on earth could have set this 
brainless young man to pump me?” But her ques- 
tioner remarked nothing in her features but the 
blandest smiies; and she had really been wonderfully 
simple and confiding. She seemed, indeed, to have a 
hearty relish for the businéss, for when she was about 
to leave that evening, she entreated her young friend 
to call upon her on the morrow. ‘1 see,” said she, 
“you are interested In Charles, and will like to hear 
some further news of his prospects. We cannot talk 
of them here; come to me—after three; Seventesn 
Curzon street—you know.” And so she parted with 
this young nobleman, whose ‘ leaving-books ” trom 
Eton were scarcely three years old; and the young 
ladies who had observed the parting tittered faster, 
and the mothers frowned harder than ever on that 
designing woman. 

The morrow came, and with it came young Lord 
Skelterdale, whose cabriolet stood at the door of 
Number Seventeen Curzon street until his lordship’s 
tiger, holding the head of his magniticent foaming 
horse, wondered what new attraction could bave 
fallen in his master’s way. When the young noble- 
map came out again, be looked flushed aud troubled. 

* Drive to Cousins,” he said; but befure stepping 
into the vehicle he had changed his mind. ‘ No,” 
said he, “ drive hume. 1 ivel devilish queer to- 
day.” 

The scene that had taken place in the Honorable 
Mrs. Carew’s drawing-room may be briefly described. 
He bad found the lady still blandly smiling, reclining 
on a settee in an easy attitude. 

“Now about Charles,” she said. 
pray.” 

Her visitor placed his hat on a side-table, fixed his 
eye-glass firmly, and took his seat beside her. The 
frowning mothers, if they could have witnessed the 
scene up to this point, would have been more than 
ever convinced of their own sagacity. 

* You want to know about my poor boy’s pros- 
pects?” continued the lady, who since the night be- 
fore had bestowed much meditation on the matter. 

“Well, you know, upon my word I’m not curious,” 
replied her visitor; ‘‘ but I’m glad to hear good 
news, of course.” 

“© tie!” exclaimed the lady; ‘not curious? 
Will you force me to say that isa tib? Come, now, 
own that you are curious, and that it was no other 
than that scoundrel Cousins, the money-lending man, 
who set you to inquire.” i 

The young gentleman turned red, then pale, then 
red again. : 

“ Upon my honor,” he stammered, ‘‘ Cousins never 
told me to ask you anything. Upon my life be 
didn’t.” 

“No,” replied the lady, whose bland smiles bad 
vanished, and were succeeded by an expression of 
features which made her young visitor still less at bis 
ease. ‘* Cousins never sent you to me, Iamsure. | 
know his system. It is to set one victim against 
another—to get a poor wretch in his toils, and then 
make him play the spy. Information in family mat- 
ters is the article he trades in, but be doesn’t serd to 
mothers fur it. That comes from the over-zeal of a 
blind tool. Cousins is a crafty rogue, but he makes 
blunders sometimes. He never made a greater than 
when he set a foolish young nobleman to ask about 
my son, and forget to caution him to avoid me.” 

** Upon my word, madam,” stammered Lord Skel- 
terdale, rising from his seat, ‘you presume on the 
respect which I am bound to pay to your sex.” 

He was going to add tlhe words, ‘‘and age,” but 
there was something in ber voice and manner which 
awed him; and he shrank from irritating her further. 
“lam very sorry if I have offended you,” be faltered, 
as he put his hand cut to take bis hat. But the lady 
had observed the movement. She rese, and seizing 
that article of attire before he could reach it, placed 
it on a chair behind her, and said: 

“Not yet, please; our business is not done. Sit 
down.” 

Her visitor obeyed with a faint smile. He war be- 
ginning now to be anxious on bis own account, and 
to be very curious to learn what were the lady’s 
tactics. 

‘* Now,” she continued, ** I am going to talk to you 
calmly. You forgot, perhaps, that Cousins is a 
neighbor of mine. We are both May Fair people, 


“Take a seat, 








you know, which gives me opportunities of observing 
things.” 


Her visitor bowed. j 


‘In fact,” she went on, “I often drive past Cous- | 
ins’s door. It is a retired street, safe enough, as a 
rule, from observation, and particularly unlikely to 
be frequented by young noblemen’s mammas. But, | 
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Sommerton, your respected mother, was probably | 
never in that street iu her life, and [will undertake 
to say never heard of Cousins or his system of busi- 
new—" 

His lordship moved uneasily in his chair, and got 
once more into helpless difficulties with his eye glass; 
for the lady paused at this point, and directed a 
searching glance in his direction, 

“Yet,” she continued, “ithas happened that I 
have often seen yor there; or, more correctly, 1 | 
should say your cabriolet. It is too elegant and per- | 
fect to be mistaken. Am I not right?” 

“It is true enough,” sighed her visitor, 

“ My young friend,” said the honorable lady, “I 
am not going to dispute your right to borrow, and 
waste, and spend. Sell your birthright, i) you ploase, 
for this sooundrelly usurer’s miserabie mess of pottage 


headlong to ruiu and disgrace, I bave no duty to- 
wards you. Let those who have look to it, ax I have 
done in matters that concern me. But why should 
you help this villain to ruin my son?"’ 

She kept her voice low, tor her maid was in the 
next room, but ite tones were not the less passiunat., 
Her visitor trembled. ‘ If I uftend her,” he thought, 
she will blab out the whole business to my wortiy 
mamma, and I am done.” 

“Forgive me,” be said, almost imploringly; “1 
never regarded it in this light. If Cousins wants 
information he shall go elsewhere. Ou my honor, 
madan, he shall have none trom me.” 

“That is well,”’ said Mrs, Carew. “ But let us 
come to terms. Tell me how deeply my son is indebt- 
ed to this rascal.” 

* He ia not indebted at all,” replied her visitor. 
“At least, he was not yesterday. Cousina has but just 
received a note from him. Never had a word with 
him before in his life.’’ 

“And now,” said his catechist, “tell me frankly 
your own position with this man.” 

“ Would you ruin me?” said the young gentleman. 
“O, pray forgive me.” 

“I pledge you my word of honor,” replied the lady, 
“that no soul shall bear a word of this from me nave 
Cousins himself. Bat if you refuse, | swear that the 
fact that you have reckless engagements with Cous- 
ins of May Fair shall be known in certain quarters 
within a week.” 

Skelterdale, who now felt a strong temptation to 
drop upon his kuees and implore for mercy in that 
unmanly attitude, breathed again at this prospect of 
escape. He told her all—except one thing, which he 
dared not tell her. And so they parted, never more 
to shock stern maminas or giggling young ladies in 
drawing-rooms with the unseemly sight of youth and 
fashion paying court to a lady with gray hair, 

His lordsbip’s reason for countermanding his first 
order to drive to Cousins’s was a sudden suspicion 
tbat the lady who had 80 ingeniously put him to the 
torture would not delay long herself to visit that 
gentleman. 

“ Thanks,” he muttered, when in bis vehicle, as if 
somebody had just proposed the visit that he had 
contemplated. “ I’d rather not meet that she-devil 
twice in one day.” 

Lord Skelterdale was right. The Honorable Mrs. 
Carew did forthwith order her carriage and directed 
her coachman to drive to Cousins’s. Tuat gentle- 
man wondered very much when her name was 4n- 

1. He wondered more when he found her 
curiously well inturmed about his transactions with 
young Lord Skelterdale. He was nervous and em- 
barrassed for a man of his experience. “Can she 
possibly know about that other matter?” he 
thought. 

The tact was that he had discounted for that pro- 
fligate young nobleman certain acceptances, pur- 
porting to bear the signature of Lady Sommerton, 
which had been renewed from time to time on pay- 
ment of heavy interest. They were originally pro- 
cured on a suggestion from Cousins himself, who one 
day had said to Skelterdale, “ I can’t take your note 
of hand; but if your noble mother would join with 
you as security, the case would be different.” Coas- 
ins had, for good reasons, never inquired too curiously 
into the question of the genuineness of the signatares 
of these documents; and in plain trath would rather 
not have bad any distarbance about them. “If 
there is anything wrong,” he reflected, “ the family 
might hush up the matter—or,” he added, musingly, 
“they might not, which would be awkward.” The 
interest which he had charged would, as be well 
knew, have told against him, for genuine acceptances 
of Lady Sommerton would have been easily negotia- 
ble on much better terms. Anyway, he determined 
that there should be no disturbance, if he could help 
it, on the subject of his relations with his young 
client. 

Cousins was revolving all these things in his mind 
while Mrs Carew was unfolding to hit the extent of 
her knowledge of the young nobleman’s affairs. Still 
she made no allusion to ‘that other matter.” but 
this might be merely the game of a dextrous player, 
who kept her best card for the last. 

Cousins’s mind was made up. His game was to be 
open and straightforward. The Honorable Mrs. Ca- 
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rew must be made a friend at any cost. 


said in his «queaking tones, “ is of little consequence ; 
it would be idle to dispute its correctness. I pre- 
sume you have some object. 
have the honor of doing for you?” 


you lately?” 
* He has.” 
“He wants money?” 
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curiosity. His first question concerned an 
® colonels, who had long lived in Italy. 
” asked his lordship, * that this old lady 
* the colonel, that they fear she will die if 

go over? You know,” he added, “1 
‘ what people say.” Then he dropped his 
ith a jerk, clutched it and placed it in his 
and added, ** Of course, I’m not curious, 
bat lucky thing for the colonel that she’s 


ew smiled sweetly, and with delightful 
‘ommunicated to her questioner a}! she 
esubject. He was emboldened, and ven- 
ndred topics; on all which she conversed 
ume easy frankness. The young lord was 
vith his success, Meanwhile, the lady, 
‘e embarrassment caused his lordship to 
‘ze, seized the opportunity of scrutinizing 
‘ssive features for some explanation of the 
‘I have met with odd things before now,” 
3 ‘but who on earth could have set this 
ang man to pump me?” But her ques- 
wked nothing in her features but the 
ies; and she had really been wonderfully 
onfiding. She seemed, indeed, to have a 
a for the businéss, for when she was about 
t evening, she entreated her young friend 
a her on the morrow. ‘I see,” said she, 
terested In Charles, and will like to hear 
r news of his prospects. We t talk 
‘e; come to me—after three; Seventeen 
et—you know.” And so she parted with 
nobleman, whose “ leaving-books ” from 
‘carcely three years old; and the young 
isd observed the parting tittered faster, 
‘thers frowned harder than ever on that 
oman. 
»wcame, and with it came young Lord 

whose cabriolet stood at the door of 
venteen Curzon street until his lordship’s 
ug the head of his magmiticent foaming 
lered what new attraction could have 
master’s way. When the young noble- 
/at again, he looked flushed aud troubled. 

Cousins,” he said; but before stepping 
1icle he had changed his mind. ‘“ No,” 
drive home. I ivel devilish queer to- 
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mamma, and I am done.” 

“Forgive me,” he said, almost imploringly; ‘1 
never regarded it in this light. If Cousins wants 
information he shall go elsewhere. On my honor, 

4 iwnadam, he shall have none from me.” 

“That is well,’”? said Mrs. Carew. “ But let us 
come to terms. Tell me how deeply my son is indebt- 
ed to this rascal.” 


twice in one day.” 
Lord Skelterdale was right. The Honorable Mrs. 
Carew did forthwith order her carriage and directed 
her coachman to drive to Cousins’s. That gentle- 
7 man wondered very much when her name was an- 
d. He Jered more when he found her 
curiously well inturmed about his transactions with 
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Sommerton, your respected mother, was probably 
never in that street in her life, and I will undertake 
to say never heard of Cousins or his system of busi- 
ness—” 

His lordship moved uneasily in his chair, and got 
once more into helpless difficulties with his eye glass; 
for the lady paused at this point, and directed a 
searching glance in his direction. 

“Yet,” she continued, “it has happened that I 
have often seen yow there; or, more correctly, I 
should say your cabriolet. It is too elegant and per- 
fect to be mistaken. Am I not right?” 

“It is true enough,” sighed her visitor. 

“My young friend,” said the honorable lady, “ I 
am not going to dispute your right to burrow, and 
waste, and spend. Sell your birthright, it you please, 
for this scoundrelly usurer’s miserabie mess of pottage 

,—break the hearts of friends and relatives, and go 
headlong to ruin and disgrace. I have no duty to- 
wards you. Let those who have louk to it, as Ll have 
done in matters that concern me. But why should 
you help this villain to ruin my son?”’ 

She kept her voice low, tor her maid was in the 
next room, but its tones were not the less passiunate. 
Her visitor trembled. ‘ If I uffend her,” he thought, 
‘she will blab out the whole business to my worthy 


‘He is not indebted at all,” replied her visitor. 
“At least, he was not yesterday. Cousins has but just 
received a note from him. Never hada word with 
him before in his life.” 

“And now,” said his catechist, “tell me frankly 
your own position with this man.” 

“ Would you ruin me?” said the young gentleman. 
“OQ, pray forgive me.” 

“I pledge you my word of honor,” replied the lady, 
‘that no soul shall hear a word of this from me save 
Cousins himself. But if you refuse, I swear that the 
fact that you have reckless engagements with Cous- 
ins of May Fair shall be known in certain quarters 
within a week.” 

Skelterdale, who now felt astrong temptation to 
drop upon his kuees and implore for mercy in that 


escape. He told her all—except one thing, which he 
dared not tell her. And so they parted, never more 
to shock stern mammas or giggling young ladies in 
drawing-rooms with the unseemly sight of youth and 
fashion paying court to a lady with gray hair. 

His lordship’s reason fur countermanding his first 
order to drive to Cousins’s was a sudden suspicion 
that the lady who had so ingeniously put him to the 
torture would not delay long herself to visit that 
gentleman. 


somebody had just proposed the visit that he had 
contemplated. “ I’d rather not meet that she-devil 





young Lord Skelterdale. He was nervous and em- 
barrassed for a man of his experience. ‘Can she 
possibly know about that other matter?” he 
thought. 

The tact was that he had discounted for that pro- 
fligate young nobleman certain acceptances, pur- 
porting to bear the signature of Lady Sommerton, 
which had been renewed from time to time on pay- 
ment of heavy interest. They were originally pro- 
cured on a suggestion from Cousins himself, who one 
day had said to Skelterdale, “I can’t take your note 
of hand; but if your noble mother would join with 
you as security, the case would be different.” Cuus- 
ins had, for good reasons, never inquired too curiously 
into the question of the genuineness of the signatures 
of these documents; and in plain truth would rather 


there is anything wrong,” he reflected, ‘‘ the family 
might hush up the matter—or,” he added, musingly, 
“they might not, which would be awkward.” The 
interest which he had charged would, as he well 
knew, have told against him, for genuine acceptances 
of Lady Sommerton would have: been easily negotia- 
ble on much better terms. Anyway, he determined 
that there should be no disturbance, if he could help 
it, on the subject of his relations with his young 
client. 

Cousins was revolving all these things in his mind 


her knowledge of the young nobleman’s affairs. Still 
she made no allusion to “that other matter,” but 
this might be merely the game of a dextrous player, 
who kept her best card for the last. 

Cousins’s mind was made up. His game was to be 
open and straightforward. The Honorable Mrs. Ca- 
rew must be made a friend at any cost. 

‘‘ How you obtained this information, madam,” he 
said in his squeaking tones, “ is of little consequence ; 
it would be idle to dispute its correctness. I pre- 
sume you have some object. May I ask what I shall 
have the honor of doing for you?” 

“My son,” answered the lady, “has written to 
you lately?” 

“ He has.” 
“He wants money?” 





unmanly attitude, breathed again at this prospect of 


“ Thanks,” he muttered, when in his vehicle, as if 


not have had any disturbance about them. “If 


while Mrs. Carew was unfolding to him the extent of 





“ Yes.” 

‘* Qa what terms?” 

“No terms have been mentioned, I assure you; 
but you will understand that ax he hae really no 
seculity to offer—almost an affair of honor between 
us, as it were—I cannot afford to do business with- 
out some temptation.”’ 

“Mr. Cousins,” said the lady, “I will! be frank with 
you. My son has spoken of expectations. He has 
none, except from the death of Lord Carew who may 
marry again, and defeat his hopes. His lordship is 
now but just sixty, and is a man with a frame of 
iron.” 

Cousins made a gesture as if about to speak; but 
the lady stopped him. 

“T know,” she said, ‘he has talked about an aunt 
in Italy, and her will. A delusion. Theold lady has 
not a shilling but what she has saved out of a life in- 
come.” 

“If this be so,” said Cousins, “I cannot be too 
grateful to you.” 

“There is no ground for gratitude on either side, 
Mr. Cousins,” said the lady. ‘ You see I have power 
to interfere with your arrangements with that brain- 
less young nobleman, but [ have really no intention 
of doing so. It is positively no affair of mine. But, 
on the other hand, 1 expect you to assist me.” 

“Go on, madam, pray,” replied Cousins. 

“You must lend no money to my son, except what 
I approve.” 

Cousins nodded. ‘ Why should I?” ho thought. 
“There is evidently not much to be gained in that 
quarter.” 

“You must keep me infommed of my son’s move- 
ments,” she added; ‘‘ apprise me of all applications 
which he may make to you; and lend him only such 
money as I may be able to place in your hands for 
tat purpose. As to the terms, you will wring from 
him as my agent what you can, and place to my ac- 
count both your gains and your losses.” 

A treaty was svon completed on this basis between 
the Honorable Mrs. Carew on the one hand, and Mr. 
(Cousins on the other. Cousins rather admired her 
diplomatic arts; and as he had nothing to lose and 
much to gain by serving her, really performed his 
part of the agreement with fidelity and even zeal. 
Thrs the colonel got occasional assistance;from May 
Fair, little imagining that the lady was investing her 
secret savings in this eccentric way, or that the in- 
terest which he paid was carried to the credit of his 
own mother, who consoled herself with the retiection 
that sooner or later, the money would tind its way 
back to her spendthrift son. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
AT BORLEY. 


THIS was the lady who had set her wits to work to 
solve the problem of why Frere was coming to Bur- 
ley, and why Isabel was with him. It must be evi- 
dent, from this sketch of her character and connec- 
tions, that she was not aunlikely to succeed in 
unravelling that mystery. But Cousins replied, 
honestly enough, that he knew nothing. The col- 
onel had held no communication wtth him for some 
months. ‘I must bide my time,” she thought. ‘If 
this means a match with the daughter of that notori- 
ous old fellow, signs will not be wanting when the 
young person appears on the scene.” 

She knew the desperate circumstances of the col- 
onel, his pressing need of money, which would render 
a girl with a moderate fortune in his eyes a prize of 
greater value than the richest promise for the future. 
“A year ago, to have saved his horse,” she reflected, 
“he would have married a black woman; he is the 
same man he was then. He cannot blind me with 
his talk of reform.” 

Come what would, she had determined to frustrate 
such a scheme. The fact is, that just as Frere could 
speculate on the future in store for her son, so could 
she, and with better means of judging. She had lit- 
tle faith in her own arguments abvuut the probability 
of Lord Carew’s marrying or having a family; her 
allusion to his frame of iron was but a flight of fancy 
intended for the deception of Cousins. ‘To her mind 
it was as certain as anything in human attairs could 
be, that her son would at no distant day be a peer 
with large estates, and a noble figure, and fitted, in 
spite of his youthful follies, to aspire to the hand of a 
lady of fortune in his own station. Rather than see 
him marry the daughter of a vulgar money-lender, 
whose name was a byword amoung the colonel’s asso- 
ciates, she would have preferred to strip herself of all 
she possessed, or to see him bankrupt and beggared 
—compelled to fly the country or what not. “Such 
things,” she thought, ‘may be got over; but a 
marriage of this sort, never.” 

It was late in the afternoon of a glorious day that 
the post-chaise conveying Isabel and her father drew 
near to Borley. The barracks were situated in the 
midst of wild heath, a vast extent of which was en- 
closed within its precincts. The great parade and 
the smaller squares, the stables, the exercise- ground, 
the gymnasium, and other buildings in connection 
with it, were entirely hidden from the sight of those 
who approached the officer’s quarters by the road. 
These houses, indeed, turned their backs upon the 
barrack, with which they communicated only bya 
gate in a high wall at the end of gardens behind 
them. The front windows of the long, low-built 
white house which was the residence of the com- 
‘mandant, looked down upon an extensive lawn, 
which was dotted with standard roses, and separated 
from the roadway by a row of spreading oaks, and 4 
ha-ha, crossed by a little bridge with a gate. The 








spot was beautiful, for beyond this the pl ain, with its 
clumps of brambles and rusby hollows, stretched far 
away, slowly descending to the south, towards a 
more cultivated country. 
Isabel remarked the beauty of the scene as they 
approached, and the horses, slowly toiling up the 
sandy hill, gained a table-land, and wound away 
through an avenue of tall firs. Mrs. Carew had ob- 
served tbeit approach from her window, and had 
descended into the garden, where she affected to be 
deeply engaged in training roses at a distance. So it | 
happened that the colonel received the visitors alone, | 
and his mother watched the meeting unobserved. 
* You are late, Frere,” said the colonel. 


““We had to leave Clayter and his wife at the’ 


Beeches,” replied the lawyer. 

The colonel bowed to Isabel, and assisted her to 
alight. 

“You will find this part of the country pleasant 
now, Miss Frere,” he said, with a languid effurt at 
gallantry. ‘ I hope you may one day make a longer 
stay.” 

This allusion was lost upon Isabel, who smiled 
sweetly, and said, ** Thank you, it is beautiful.” 


“Surely there is no love-making here,” thought : 


Mrs. Carew, who now hastened into the house to 
make apologies for her neglect of her guests. 

The days passed pleasautly enough with Isabel 
Frere at Borley. Mrs. Carew treated her with some- 
thing more than maternal kindness, aud the colonel 
did not trouble her with his attentions. Now and 
then she thought of Carrell, and wondered about his 
strange story; but if the truth must be told, she 
thought less about him every day. New scenes oc- 
cupied her mind, and their brief romance was rapidly 
becoming a thing of the past. 

As for Mrs. Carew, the position of affairs became 
more and more perplexing. She had established an 
intimacy with her young friend, as she delighted to 
call her, which was promising in the highest degree; 
but as yet Isabel had confided to her nothing. Was 
this artitice? she wondered, or was there really noth- 
ing in their visit after all? 

One day, as these twain were sitting together, the 
elder lady said to Isabel, with a very artistic air of 
simplicity and unconcern, ‘ My son is no longer a 
boy. I wish I could see him happily married. It 
would rid him at least of some of the wild compan- 
ions of his earlier days.” But Isabel exhibited no 
sort of embarrassment. She asked, indleed, whether 
he intended to marry, but it was with the air of one 
who took little interest in the question. 

* 1 do not know, dear,” replied the old lady. ‘Sons 
do not always communicate with their mammas on 
such subjects, nor do the young ladies whom they 
select always make confidants in that quarter.” 

Mrs. Carew looked hard at her companion, but she 
did not sbrink. Isabel merely replied that there 
ought to be no secrets from a good mother in such 
matters. The test was sufficient. Mrs. Carew was 
convinced that, whatever might be the objects of ber 
father, Isabel Frere knew nothing of any scheme for 
marrying her to the colonel. 

Then she watched her son at the dinner-table and 
in the drawing-room; but she detected no sign of 
what she sought for. The fact was that the colovel 
regarded the arrangement With the father as almost 
sufticient in itself; and was so little inclined to love- 
making, that he postponed even an approach to it 
until the time of their departure drew near. 

One evening, after dinner, they walked upon the 
lawn, and the colonel, for the first time, offered Isa- 
bel his arm. Carew, though a handsome man, and 
much admired by the other sex, was more at home 
with horses than in the company of ladies; but he 
felt it necessary to break the ice in some way. How 
to begin was the question which perplexed him; but 
at length, seizing the opportunity of Isabel’s praises 
of the country around, he pressed her hand, and said 
as softly as he was able: 

“Why spould not this be your home?” 

“ My home?” repeated Isabel, who did not under- 
stand his words. 

** Yes,” he answered; “ there is no. occasion to dis- 
guise what I mean, Miss Frere. You have but to say 
the word to become my wife.” 

Isabel’s face flushed, and she relaxed her hold upon 
hisarm. There was something offensive in his voice 
and manner, which she felt instinctively. 

* Colonel Carew,” she said, “ this can only be a 
cruelinsult. Until four days ago I had never seen 
you since I wasa child. Itis impbssible that [I can 
entertain any feeling towards you which could ren- 
der this abruptness even tolerable. 1 beg you will let 
me*return to the house.” 

But the colonel was not to be daunted so easily. 
He was secretly skeptical about Isabel’s ignorance of 
the arrangement made with her father, and regard- 
ed the assurances of Frere on that score a8 mere ruses 
on his part for enhancing the value of the prize, 
** She plays her part well,” he thought, as he tweak- 
ed his mustache for a moment; “ but, woman-like, 
puts her refusal on a ground which can be removed. 
Short acquaintance is, at least, a plea which must 
get weaker every day.” 

‘“‘We soldiers are rough, Miss Frere, 1 know,” he 
said, as he seized her hand to detain her; ‘* but we 
do not, perhaps, make the worse husbands. [t is 
true I have known you but a few Gays; but give me 
time to know you better, and meanwhile promise to 
think favorably of me. Come; is that agreed?” 

* You cannot imagine, sjr,’’ she replied, in a voice 
which no one but the colonel could have mistaken, 
‘show painful this conversation is to me. If yuu 
could, you would release my hand at once and alluw 
me to return.” 
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The colonel was pensted. He had a& vague notion, 
derived chiefly from reminiscences of scenes on the | 

stage, that he bad arrived at a point at which a 
lover is expected to descend upon one knee and kiss j 

the hand of a reluctant maiden with a show of fer- 

vor. It was horribly ridiculous, he reflected, but 
soon over. They were at some distance from the | 
house, where they had left the party sitting in the | 
veranda. It was growing dusk too; and they found 

themselves in a little alley bordered by shrubs, which 
sheltered them from observation. The colonel hesi- | 

| tated; but at that momenta tigure appeared at the 


| entrance to the path and stood contronting them. 
| It was that of Mrs. Carew, who had sauntered out 
alone to er joy the beauty of the evening. 

The colcnel saw her, though she sauntered back 
again towards the house, as if she had not remarked 
them. Her proximity disconcerted him. 

“ We will go back now,” he whispered to Isabel. 
T will say no more, but speak to your father about 
this. He is your best friend.” 
| Isabel looked flushed and excited as she stepped 

into the veranda again. The long French windows, 
| descending to the ground, were still open for the sake 
of the air; but the party had retired into the draw- 
ing-room beyond, which was in a blaze of light. 
Isabel glanced at her father, who returned her looks 
witha cold stare of curiosity, relaxing into an ex- 
pression of triumph, as he evidently remarked her 
confusion. There was sumething in his reception 
which chilled her to the heart, and she tarned away. 
At that moment Mrs. Carew, who had remained in 
the garden until then, entered the veranda, and 
standing in the centre of one of the windows, looked 
full at Isabel. The latter had turned to her in- 
stinctively for support; but her attitude repelled 
her, and for the first time the older lady regarded 
her with a look of haughty disdain, which compelled 
her to drop her gaze. 

“Tcannot stay here,” thought Isabel. 
have I Gone to deserve this persecution?” 

She made a burried excuse, and stole up to her 
room, where she sat long thinking over the events 
of that day, and listening anxiously tor the sound of 
her father’s footsteps on the stairs, 


** What 
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ABOUT DIAMONDS. 

To the hardness of the diamond is owing its name, 
which is derived from the Greek, adamas; Latin, 
adamas—signifying invincible consistence. This gem 
is the hardest of all known substances, Nothing will 
scratch it; and it is incapable of being cut, except by 
itself. It is in the cutting that the diamond receives 
its brilliancy and play of lustre which at the present 
day augment its price. While the ancients were 
aware of the property of its powder or dust for cut- 
ting, engraving and polishing other stones, with the 
art of cutting the diamond they were unacquainted, 
contenting themselves with such as were polished 
naturally. It was not until the fifteenth century 
tat the art of cutting aud polishing the diamond 
was known in Europe, having been invented and tirst 
practised in 1456 by Louis de Berquen, a native of 
the city of Bruges, the capital of West Flanders, 

Diamonds are variously colored. Those utterly 
colorless, however, which are of the description gen- 
erally used in the arts, are, wheu pure, absolutely 
clear and pellucid as filtered or spring water. From 
colorless diamonds we obtain the phrases, ‘* Water of 
the dia nonds ” aod “ Diamonds of the first water.” 
Tae water or snow-white diamond is most prized by 
the jeweller, and is popularly esteemed the choicest 
and most valuable of the gems—a superivrity which 
is owing to its hardness, lustre, and high refractive 
power. The rarest colured diamonds are blue, pik, 
aud dark brown; but yellow Cciamouds, when the 
color is uniform throughout, are very beautiful and 
much valued. Pale blue diamonds are also prized 
and rare, while deep blue are still rarer. 

The wost extraordinary diamond hitherto found is 
that owned by the R jah of Mattan, in the Island of 
Borneo, where it was discovered about a century ago. 
It is said to preserve the shape of an egg, with an in- 
dentativun near the smaller end, and is of the finest 
water. Its weight is JU7 carats, or 2 cz. 169 grains 
Troy. It is related that ‘* many years ag» the g>v- 
ernorot Batavia tried to purchase it, and cifered in 
exchange one hundred and fifty thousand doilars, 
two large brigs of-war, with their guns and agimu- 
nition, and otber cannon, with powder and shot; but 
the rajil retused to part with a jewel to which the 
Malays attach miraculous powers, and which they 
imagine to be conrected with the fate of his family.” 

The celebrated Pitt diaznond, now among the crown 
jewels of France, which is perhaps the next valuable 
stone of this class, weighs 156 carats. Another fam- 
oug diamond i is that of the Czar’s sceptre, and is the 
size of a pigeon’s egg. The Great Mogul is the owner 
of a third valuable stone, which is said to weigh 280 
carats, and inits rough state to have weighed 793 
carats. The crown diamonds of Great Britain, Aus- 
tria and other European States are generally re- 
markably rare and exquisite, and are minutely 
described in the histories of the nations and dynas- 
ties thus endowed. There are many valuable and 
noted private specimens owned by the nobility and 
wealthy of the continent. Fewer diamonds are to be 
observed among the rich of our own country than in 
almost any other, in proportion to the population. 

Perhaps the handsomest diamonds recently seen in 
New York were those worn by Kiatori in the crown 
of her ** Marie Antoinette.” Mrs. Hoey, the popular 
native actress, is the possessor of « rare set of dia- 
monds, which are now only occasionally displayed, 
si. ce Ler retirement from the stage, to the circle of 
her immediate pereonal friends and admirers. 
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WASTE OF TIME. 


There is a class of maxims with which the public 
ears have been bored from time immemorial, by peo- 
ple who, like old Eccles, in the play of Caste, believe 
there is nothing like work and that every mo- 
ment which is not devoted to work is wasted. 
The praises of industry have been so long and so ve- 
hemently sung, that it is an actual reproach ifa man 
takes any time to himself for relaxation; and yet, 
from Solomon down to Tupper, the loudest advocates 
of industry have been the laziest and had the least 
to do. Every rhymer, who can jingle “ labor” and 
“neighbor,” roars the praise of work in the sucking- 
dove cadence, and the suspension of work for any 
time is denounced. 

Franklin was a worker, in the strictest sense of 
the word, but he made “ Poor Richard ” a sort of hu- 
man mole working in the dust, with no more idea 
“beyond work than the mole itself, and pouring out 
maxims the observance of which would make men 
mean and mercenary, with money the be all and 
end all of life, and the supremacy of work the one 
thing most desirable among men. How often is the 
maxim “Time is Money” poured into our ears, 
backed by its ponderous advocates, who, Eccles like, 
say, “ There’s nothing like work.” 

With a full and firm, beliet in the above maxim, 
and in all that have grown out of it or relate to it, 
and a willingness to subscribe in full to the necessity 
of labor and its indispensableness in the affairs of 
life, we are, nevertheless, disposed to question the 
engrossing extent claimed for it, believing that work, 
like whiskey, way be abused, and a. real good thing 
be made a tyrannical master instead of a useful ser- 
vant. Work should be regulated, and, as far as pos- 
sible adapted to the happi » health and comfort 
of life, and never be allowed to obtain such severe 
mastery that it cannot be cast cff at a moment’s no- 
tice. And herein is the source of much of the 
trouble, and care, and disease in the world. The in- 
ordinate demon of work gets control, and the entire 
Gemolition of manly independence is the result. 
Habit becomes nature, and the worker eventuates in 
# mere machine, like his lathe or her sewing ma- 
chine. 

Of course we speak of those cases where inordi- 
nate labor is not a necessity, and merely the haste to 
be rich is the prevailing motive. There be those—too 
many of theu—with whom itis a necessity, whose 
very existence depends upon continued toil—who 
sleep unrefreshed and wake to toil again, the day’s 
precarious earnings barely sufticient for to-day. 
People doom themselves to toil of perve and brain, 
the claims of nature ignored, and the calls from a 
thousand channels of enjoyment disregarded. Talk 
to such of an excursion in the country or to the sea- 
side, and the plea is they cannot leave their busiress. 
They never realize thatin thus ministering to this 
spirit of work they are crushing out or weakening 
a better nature, that, properly cultivated, would have 
made the possessor a different person. 

A good Orthodox friend of ours was wont to say 
thatin spite of the maxim that ’twas “ better to 
wear out than rust out,” he thought that he should 
try the rusting a little. And is the rusting pro- 
cess a waste of time? We throw care aside, 
give the mind and body a vacation from labor, aban- 
don ourselves to comfort, and let the worid jog on as 
it will without us,as much as we have magnified 
our importance. And what is the result, in spite of 
the Solomons, and Richards, and Tuppers, and 
Eccleses? We grow stronger for the performance of 
duties to ensue, we draw new energies for thought 
er action from surrounding infiuences, all the tendrils 
of mind or body seeking, through the quiet of inac- 
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and florid, but classical in its correctness. Bitter to 





tion, nutriment; till it grows more rapidly from 
temporary sus;ensicn, like the vegetation of the 
present year, that, suspended till late, started with a 
leap when the time of its summons came. 

In this life-journey we are pursuing, in which toil 
holds so conspicuous a place, we must not step for 
toil—it must be but a part of the discipline of growth. 
The rests are pauses in the ascents, necessary to a 

more successtul climbing the hill, and therefore not 
‘*wastes.” The rests are as essential as the efforts, 
and those who call them wastes do not properly un- 
derstand the nice checks and balances that operate 
in making human life healthy and vigorous. 


MILES O’REILLY.* 








BY B. P. SHILLABER. 
errr 


“The Boy ‘is dead! The restless heart is stilled— 
Its fierce ambition, recklessness and pride, 

And all the sweeter attributes that thrilled 
With passion’s fervency intensified. 


His was no singing-bird's mellifiuous note, 
Whose cadence soft the heart enchanted heard, 

But, trumpet-toned, the ambient air it smote, 
And to its deepest depths the spirit stirred. 


Even the dulcet strain that love might breathe— 
Couched tenderly, in accent soft and low— 

Was warm with smouldering fires that burnt beneath, 
Hinting of lava and the crater’s glow. 


His was the song that nerved the patriot’s hand, 
When war's fell clangor rang o’er earth and main; 
He gave himself to his adopted land, 
And strove the perilled Union to maintain. 


But wv hen the note of strife was haply hushed, 
And all the tumult found a glad surcease, 
His was the song that with grand fervor gushed, 
To welcome in the reign of sovereign peace. 


Old strife ignored, his hand was outward held 
To grasp the hand that lately met his own, 
On battle-fields, by deadliest hatedmpelled, 
Forgetting war when war's fierce blast was blown. 


His was the caustic pen that ever sought 
To prick the bubble ofa vain pretence; 

He strove by song, with wit and satire frayght, 
To banish wrong and bold incompetence. 


But, with a genius free as birds in May, 
He'd leave, at times, the touch of meaner things, 
And in the ampler ethers soar away 
On Poesy's most sublimated wings; 


Or strike some tuneful strain, the humble ear 
Could hear and treasure from the darling ** Boy ''— 
The one beloved, who fain life's path would cheer 
By strewing, along, the flowers of hope and joy. 


Now, stilled the hand that struck the living lyre! 
Dead to all life, all honor, and all pain! 

Quenched at its height the intellectual fire! 
Fallen to earth the proudly-cherished fane! 


But not forgotten—no mere memory 
Te fade away as lesser ones have flown; 
For death, to such, is not to cease to be, 
But still to live in deeds as firm as stone. 


* Gen. Charles Greham Halpine was associated 
with the author of the above for the greater part of 
one year in the publication of a paper that boasted 
of more character than patronage. This was in 
1852. The association was uninterruptedly pleas- 
ant, and the friendship then formed has continued to 
the present day. His titie was earned in the 
war of the rebellion, in which he took a distinguished 
part, having served cn the staff of tive generals. At 
the surrender of Fort Pulaski, by the rebels, he re- 
ceived the swords of all the cfticers. His adoption of 
the nom de plume ot Miles O’Reilly was at the 
siege of Charleston, where he wrote the President an 
am using letter over this signature. It was impudent 
in the extieme, and excited considerable curiosity. 
The letters were continued and the authorship dis- 
covered, causing some unbappinees in certain high 
quarters, but he was too much feared to Be molested. 
When he came back to private life the name came 
with him, garnished, by himself, with the additional 
term of * ‘The Boy.” His satire was of the most 
pungent kind, not always marked with good nature 
—the wish to scathe being his normal condition of 
mind. For this, during his connection with the to-be 
general, the writer had to suffer very severely at the 
hand of those who were lampooned or satirized in 
the paper—suffered trom the spite of small people 
who would not discriminate between the two in fix- 
ing the authorship. One direct attack he remembers 
from a very successful newspaper publisher, whose 
writers were roughly handled, who years afterwards 
remembered the ottence, and ‘‘ pitched into” him. 
Mr. Halpine possessed wonderful ability as a 
writer. His versatility was remarkable, and the 
more ‘irons ” he had in the fire at a time, the better 
he could manage them His style was rather dittuse 


the last degree in his sarcasm, he was proportionably 
happy in his milder humors, and made many friends 
through the kindly nature that beamed in his better 
productions. His poetry was very tine—musical in 
the extreme, but in sentiment the bint of passion, 
though warming, made it sensuous. He delight- 
ed in translating the Odes ard Sonnets of Horace, 
with which he was very familiar. He was learned, 
but never pedantic, and the humblest mind was at 
home in his presence. ‘ Artemas Ward” was asso- 
ciated with * Miles” in that distinguished paper, and 
a warm friendship subsisted betwecn them until the 
death of the former. Mr. Halpine was ambitious, 


and Boston became too limited for his operations. 





New York received him, and ever since his advent 


there, he has been a power in the politics of the city. | 


' His genius run to politics, and his productions ap- 


peared in every great daily—the Tribune, Times, Post 
avd Herald publishing his contributions for the most 
part as leaders. His proclivity for burlesque was | 
shown in tbe various pleasant fictions he wrote, 
wherein the receptions ot distinguished individuals, 
his own (‘* The B. y's”) included, were described, at 
the latter of which Gov. Andrew was represented as 
singing agsong, which elicited a contradiction from a 
Boston paper. He was a person of strong passions, 
a terrible enemy and a true friend. Once bent on 
attaining an object, there was no turning him, tenac- 
ity of will and purpose being among bis governing 
characteristics. He was a favorite of all parties, and in 
his position as editor of “ The Citizen” he was some- 
what erratic, and gave his accredited party friends 
much anxiety by his independent remarks. The 
writer feels sad in recording his friend’s death, anoth- 
er added to the long list, and wonders who will be 
left to do the same for him. 





Fashion and Gossip. 





FASHION AT HOTELS AND WATERING PLACES.— 
But little fashion remains in the city. All of our 
belles have left us, and are airing their graces and 
good clothes at Saratoga, Newport, Wolf boro’, Wes- 
terly and Watch Hill. Even at these places there is 
not much to be seen in the way of dress, and the 
ladies look very much as if they were wearing out 
their old clothes. Occasionally one sees an elegant 
white morning dressggnd sometimes an elaborate 
evening toilet, but ordinarily bright little jackets are 
worn over some faded skirt, and the evening dresses 
are the relics of last winter’s campaign, refreshed a 
little by flowers or lace, or gayer ribbons. ‘The pret- 
tiest dresses by far are the full robes of fine white 
muslin, flounced, and worn over dresses of colored 
or bright colored silks. The silk is generally gored 
plain; the muslin is tied up ina hugh pouf behind, 
with a wide silk or ribbon sash, the shade of the 
dress. Ofcourse there are the usual number of col- 
ored silks and dowager moire antiques worn, with lace 
shawls, but these are stapleand require no particular 
mention. There is one style, however, which is a 
novelty, and very beautiful—these are the white dress 
embroidered in variegated colors. The “ Jardiniere ” 
dresses are generally made with plain skirts and 
open “angel” sleeves, and require very little trim- 
mings. The little Marie Anioinetie jichu in lace or 
en suite with the dress has taken the place almost al- 
together of black silk summer cloaks. There are 
also a variety of little capes made en suite, with the 
pretty pinked muslins and light clothes which form 
complete costumes as tasteful, yet as economical as 
can be desired. 

FRENCH TOILETS.—Here are some of the toilets at 
@ recent royal shooting bout at Fontainebleau: —An 
apple green suit of two shades, the under one darker 
than the upper, skirt having three ruches of the light 
color all round. The top petticoat looped with silk 
ornaments made like fans, the same on the waist be- 
hind, under a fichu having a ruche trimming; a rice 
straw hat turned up on both sides, with apple blos- 
soms and leaves, shooting gloves with Amazon cuffs; 
worked lines collar and lappet. A more elegant cos- 
tume was a glace silk, shotted witb light pink on 
Sevres blue. It was cut pure Louis XV., much ruche 
and frill round casaque light to the waist, with the 
exception of two deep folds down the back. A hat 
with high crown (now the great style), trimmed with 
the rose and thistle. A third was buttercup poult, 
glace with white, also considerably covered over with 
bows and frilled on the cross. A perfect labyrinth 
ef bows is now the sensation. They are placed on 
every material in strange shapes, such as diamonds, 
crosses and slants; when made of satin and placed on, 
lace frill they are quite regal trimming. Another 
favorite trimming is the goffered flounce. They are 
usually of three different widths. Bodices are much 
worn, open down the front, with lace chemisettes 
underneath and lace bow cravats on the neck. 


AN ELOPEMENT.—An ex-State senator, an alder- 
man and a hotel-keeper—ail in one—ran away trom 
a city in New York State a short time since, with one 
of his servant girls as companion. On the way to 
San Francisco they bad a quarrel because he wouldn’t 
marry her, and returned home only to be arrested 
in New York at the instance of the wife he left be- 
hind bim. 


HOME AND FOREIGN Gossiv.—There is a great 
complaint on account of the scarcity of marriage- 
able men at the watering places. They are awtul 
shy.—tThere is not the least indication of an en- 
largement of the bonnets—the hair is worn higher, 
the chignon larger than ever; the latest style of chig- 
nons are composed of large hollow plaits or putts, and 
though immense in size are light upon the head. The 
side curl, still in vogue, is large in proportion.——A 
writer in a Hartford paper says that Miss Kellogg is 
not to marry Bierstadt, alleging a mysterious “ rea- 
son that is rather amusing to the triends of the 
charming singer.” It must be amusing to Mrs Bier- 
stadt also.——Suaratoga has a six-in-hand turnout, 
for a sensation.— Croquet is played in the evening 
by the light of Chinese lanterns. Long Branch bas 
produced ten engagements up to date.-—qQuil, says 
he gets along swimtingly with the ladies at ibe sea- 
side. The Misses Beckwith are at Newport, asten- 








ishing every one with half a duzen wilets a day, 


resh from Paris. —-Eugenie’s waist measures seven- 
teen inches.—Schneider’s diamonds outshine those 
of the queen of Prussia.—Neapolitan priests have 
adopted the old fashion of marrying.— Patent eye- 
lashes are the latest feminine novelty.——The king 
of Greece is busy looking up a wet nurse for his ex. 
pected heir. He has decided that she must come 
from the foot of Mount Parnassus or Helicon, and 
must not be over 28 years old, with two children, 
although he is not particular about the shade of her 
hair, provided it is either blonde or black. He has 
appointed a commission to find the fortunate female. 
——A bookbinder in Germany has come to grief 
through the bad habit of poisoning one wife a year, 
besides ason now and then, for a series of four years, 
—tTalk of female extravagance! In a shop window 
in the Rue Richelieu, Paris, men’s shirts are exhib- 
ited and ticketed at three thousand francs a dozen, 
— Prince Humbert and his bride are to visit Ger! 
many.—Flotow’s new opera, “Am Runenstein,” 
translated into French, is to open the season at the 
Theatre Lyrique, Paris. 


+—<——— > 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


GRANT AND COLFAX. Life and Public Services of 
Ulysses S. Grant, trom his Boyhood to the Present 
Time; and a Bicgraphical Sketch of Hon Schuy'er 
Colfax. By Charles A. Phelps, late Speaker of the 
Mass. House of Representatives, and President ot 
the Mass. Senate. Embellished with Two Steel 
Portraits, and Four Illustrations from Designs by 
Hamwatt Billings. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

For brevity, succinctness and comprehensiveness, 
this volume surpusses all of the “lives” that have 
appeared of these distinguished men. The prominent 
points of their eventful careers are given, with great 
fidelity, and their merits duly stated, there being no 
room for faults, if they ever committed any. The 
book will be an efficient electioneering help, tor 
which, doubtless, it is designed. It is pleasantly 
written, and will prove a popular and taking work 
with politicians, and others who admire the charac- 
ters of the brave general and the talented statesman. 
It is embellished with fine likenesses of both, anc 
pictorial incidents of the war. 

BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR SEPTEMBER 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congres 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that is 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 

The September number of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE 
is issued, and a glance at its contents proves that it is 
fully up to the standard point of excellence, and that 
it is the best magazine of its class in the country. 
Its circulation is constantly increasing, which is one 
good test of its popularity. The tents for Sept 
ber are as follows: “‘A Tale of Lager Bier ;” Reykjavik 
in Iceland ;” ‘A Chapter in Natural History ;”’ ‘‘ Sep- 
tember ;” ‘‘A Woman’s Error ;” ‘* Childhood ;” “ Col- 
lision—‘ One Man missing!’” “A Dream of Hope;” 
“One Summer;” “ Veered by Vivlets;” ‘ Bluebells 
of Kaatskill;” ‘The Rothsavs;” “Echo Lake;” 
“The Shipwreck;” ‘* Wrecked;” ‘Miss Mills;” 
“My Destiny!” * Ock YOUNG PEOPLE’s STORY 
TELLER—O!d Hugh’s Look-cff, or Maury Stone’s 
Pride;” “The Ungratetal Daughter ;” “ The Hou-e 
keeper ;” * Curious Matters; “ Facts and Fancies ;” 
“Our Picture Gallery ;”— (Humorous Illustrations.) 


BALLOv’s MONTHLY may always be found for sale 
at all the periodical depots throughout the country. 
Subscription price, a dollar and fifty cents a vear; 
seven copies, nine dollars; thirteen copies, fifteen 
dollars. Single copies, fifteen cents. 


The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, for $4 00.—Nov- 
ELETTE and BALLOU’S MONTHLY, one year, for 
$3.00.—F LAG OF OUR UNION and BALLOU’s MONTH- 
LY, one year, for $5.00. The whole of these publica- 
tions, $9.00. 


BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE for August is 
ptt og: A on our table. It is an illustrated magazine, 
containing one hundred pages of excellent literary 
matter, by such writers as B. P. Shillaber (Mrs. Par- 
tington), etc., and is decidedly the cheapest magazine 
of the day. There isa charming story for boys, en- 
titled “ Old Hugh’s Look-Off,” running through its 
pages, and a new serial for adults is commenced in 
this number, entitled ‘A Woman’s Error,” by R B. 
E‘tson. A new volume commenced with the July 
number, Terms $150 per annum. Ardress Ballon’s 
Monthly Magazine, Buston, Mass.—Sing-Sing Re- 
publican, 











A BARBARIAN QUEEN IN PARIs.—The barbarian 
queen now in Paris wears at table a scarlet peplum, 
Turkish trousers, tight at the ankle and striped with 
gold, and a real diadem, having a blue gauze veil 
which she drapes most tastefully from the back round 
her chin, leaving a great deal of the soft gauze to 
wave behind, among her ebony tresses, of which she 
has a large quantity. Her state attire is composed of 
a tunic of golden cloth, a peplum of the same, most 
eccentric-looking jewelry of diamonds and gold, and 
the eternal diadem, which she puts on as svon as she 
gets out of bed. When she goes ovt in this fashion, 
her son carries a long sword before her, held upright 
as a candle. 





BostTon.—Boston is so called from a town of the 
same name in Lincolnshire, England; and the word 
is a corruption of ‘* Botolph’s town,” contracted into 
* Botolphston,” ‘* Bot-oston,” and finally Boston. 
The original name of the Engiish Boston was Y.- 
cean-ho; this became obsolete after the establishment 
of a church in the place, in the seventh century, by4 
pious monk, known as St. BoTOLPH or BoT HOLP 
that is, Boat-help. The town then took the name of 









this patron saint of sailors. 
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(Written tor The Flag of our Unicn.) 
ASPIRATION, 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN Firta, 


1. 
Beyond these things of flesh and sense, 
‘These shows of time and vain pretence; 
Beyond the river, on whose tide 
My steadfast soul fears not to ride; 
Beyond the day, beyond the night, 
HKeyond the ken of mortal sight, 
Beyond the glory of the stars, 
And all the heights their glory bars; 
Beyond the twilight, past the sun; 
My race than all will longer run, 
My soul will rise on eagle wings 
To drink at heaven's eternal springs, 
My feet with angel's sandals shod 
Shall, Enoch-like, walk with my God, 
I shall be free from pain and care, 
His better image then to wear, 
And by his footstool I shail trace 
The brightness of my Father's face. 

I. 

A little longer yet my feet 
May linger from the mercy seat; 
Still longer my unwilling soul 
Cling to the earth and shun its goal; 
Some little days shall pass me here, 
Contented with earth's barren cheer; 
Some little nights of foolish mirth 
Allure me yet to things of earth. 
O soul, but few! Thy heritage 
Demands a faithful pilgrimage. 
Forever and forever rise 
Unto the peace beyond the skies, 
Thine own eternal dwelling-place, 
Where thou shalt see His radiant face. 


eee ee 
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BY Mis8 CAMIi LA WILLIAN, 





CHAPIER III. 


OCTOR THAYER was not se: 
limental, and be was porross: 
by an earnest and flery aub 
tion in bis profession, Mor 
over, his was ove of those clear 
workipg winds which nev 
dally and dawdle, unless | 
dally and dawdle be the bur: 
ness of the hour; he alway 
gave close attention to the ma’ 
ter in hand, which in this car 
was @ very interesting dinme 
tion, But there was somethin: 
80 pathetic in the foce cf Ul 
child that he could Lot hel; 
pausing @ moment to » egita’ 
upon it. No mother, no rela 
tive, no friend even, to take care of her durin: 
her +ickness, to smooth the hair when she was dead 
to adorn the small, cold form for its last sleep. Th 
hands fell at ber side as be undid the cloth tha 
wrapped ber, ard not a ribbon, por flower, nor bit « 
lace hid the bareness of the coarse, plain robe fr 
which she was dressed, Sbe was lovely, too, A dea 
child is almost always beautiful, but this child bad 
beauty of ber own, beside the luminous whiteness 
the chilly serenity, the inexpressible solemn sweet 
ness which death had brought her. Doctor Thaye 
was something besides a physician, be was an artist 
and for once his profession was forgotten, and in 
stead of searching for knowledge, Le paused to ad 
mire beauty. How long and curved the dark fringe 
to those white lids! With his gaze fixed intently 
and unconsciously on those closed orbe, he recollecteu 
the last time he had seen her, ber pretty, shy way 
her indignant, grief when he had laughed at her, and 
the tears that bad flasbed in the beautiful eyes now 
shut and tearless forever. It had seemed a trifle 
bim then; but now he reproached himself with hav- 
ing been heartless and cruel. Jn # thoughtless mo- 
ment he bad wounded the heart and suffused the 
eyes of the little one whose whole short life bad been 
4 life of sorrow, and be had done it when be was bap- 
py; and when sbe had been doing the little possible 
to her to serve the one he best loved. Now, asa fit- 
ting end to her deserted and friendless existence, ber 
lifeless body, instead of dropping peacefully to dust 
beneath the turf, was exhumed to serve that science 
which could not serve her, even in preserving # few 
pitiful years, 

“I vow, I hate to touch the poor, forsaken beau- 
ty!” the doctor said, rising erect after having bent 
over her for some time, and drawing # deep breath 
as he spoke. 

He stood a moment looking on the lovely waxen 
image that lay there in the strong light helpless, in 
his power, seeming alav by bis quietness to trust him, 
and strange, vague superstitions began to etir his 
brain, and reach down to his beart. He shrunk from 
touching her with the kuife, she was so beautiful, 
she looked so living. It seemed as if she would cry 
out if he should touch her. 

“Who would think that hard work would unnerve 
me 80?” he muttered, turning away from the table, 
and walking up and duwn the cifice. 
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Schneider’s diamonds outshine those 
Prussia.— Neapolitan priests have 
‘| fashion of marrying.— Patent eye- 
latest feminine novelty.——The king 
sy looking up a wet nurse for his ex- 
fe has decided that she must come 
of Mount Parnassus or Helicon, and 
‘ver 28 years old, with two children, 
1ot particular about the shade of her 
it is either blonde or black. He has 
mission to find the fortunate female, 
‘er in Germany has come to grief 
d habit of poisoning one wife a year, 
w and then, for a series of four years, 
ale extravagance! In a shop window 
‘elieu, Paris, men’s shirts are exhib- 
dat three thousand francs a dozen, 
mbert and his bride are to visit Ger’ 
w’s new opera, “Am Runenstein,” 
French, is to open the season at the 
e, Paris. 
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' Four Illustrations from Designs by 
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 ventful careers are given, with great 


ir merits duly stated, there being no 
if they ever committed any. The 
an efficient electioneering help, tor 
8, it is designed. It is pleasantly 
il prove @ popular and taking work 
and others who admire the charac- 
« general and the talented statesman. 
4 with fine likenesses of both, and 
ts of the war. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ASPIRATION, 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 





1. 
Beyond these things of flesh and sense, 
‘hese shows of time and vain pretence; 
Beyond the river, on whose tide 
My steadfast soul fears not to ride; 
Beyond the day, beyond the night, 
Beyond the ken of mortal sight, 
Beyond the glory of the stars, 
And all the heights their glory bars; 
Beyond the twilight, past the sun; 
My race than all will longer run, 
My soul will rise on eagle wings 
To drink at heaven's eternal springs, 
My feet with angel's sandals shod 
Shall, Enoch-like, walk with my God 
I shall be free from pain and care, 
His better image then to wear, 
And by his footstool I shail trace 
The brightness of my Father's face. 
Il. 
A little longer yet my feet 
May linger from the mercy seat; 
Still longer my unwilling soul 
Cling to the earth and shun its goal; 
Some little days shall pass me here, 
Contented with earth's barren cheer; 
Some little nights of foolish mirth 
Allure me yet to things of earth. 
O soul, but few! Thy heritage 
Demands a faithful pilgrimage. 
Forever and forever rise 
Unto the peace beyond the skies, 
Thine own eternal dwelling-place, 
Where thou shalt see His radiant face. 
APU ne ates: 
No. 2.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
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RAISED FROM THE DEAD. 
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BY MIsS CAMII-LA WILLIAN, 





CHAPTER III. 


OCTOR THAYER was not sen- 
timental, and he was possessed 
by an earnest and fiery ambi- 
tion in his profession. More- 
over, his was one of those clean- 
working winds which never 
dally and dawdle, unless to 
dally and dawdle be the busi- 
ness of the hour; he always 
gave close attention to the mat- 
ter in hand, which in this case 
was a very interesting dissec- 
tion. But there was something 
so pathetic in the fuce of the 
child that he could not help 
pausing a moment io megitate 
upon it. No mother, no rela- 
tive, no friend even, to take care of her during 
her sickness, to smooth the hair when she was dead, 
to adorn the small, cold fo1m for its last sleep. The 
hands fell at her side as be undid the cloth that 
wrapped ber, ard not a ribbon, nor flower, nor bit of 
lace hid the bareness of tbe coarse, plain robe in 
which she was cressed. She was lovely, too. A dead 
child is almost always beautiful, but this child hada 
beauty of her own, beside the luminous whiteness, 
the chilly serenity, the inexpressible solemn sweet- 
ness which death had brought her. Doctor Thayer 
was something besides a physician, be was an artist ; 
and for once his profession was forgotten, and in- 
stead of searching for knowledge, he paused to ad- 
mire beauty. How long and curved the dark fringes 
to those white lids! With his gaze fixed intently 
and unconsciously on those closed orba, he recollected 
the last time he had seen her, her pretty, shy way, 
her indignant, grief when he had laughed at her, and 
the tears that had flashed in the beautiful eyes now 
shut and tearless forever. It had seemed a trifle to 
him then; but now he reproached himself with hav- 
ing been heartless and cruel. In a thoughtless mo- 
ment hebad wounded the heart and suftused the 
eyes of the little one whose whole short life had been 
a life of sorrow, and be had done it when he was bap- 
py; and when she had been doing the little possible 
to her to serve the one he best loved. Now, as a fit- 
ting end to her deserted and friendless existence, her 
lifeless body, instead of dropping peacefully to dust 
beneath the turf, was exhumed to serve that science 
which could not serve her, svenin preserving a few 
pitiful years. 

“T vow, I hate to touch the poor, forsaken beau- 
ty!” the doctor said, rising erect after having bent 
over her for some time, and drawing a deep breath 
as he spoke. 

He stood a moment looking on the lovely waxen 
image that lay there in the strong light helpless, in 
his power, seeming also by his quietness to trust him, 
and strange, vague superstitions began to stir his 
brain, and reach down to his heart. He shrunk from 
touching her with the knife, she was so beautiful, 
she looked so living. It seemed as if she would cry 
out if he should touch her. 

“Who would think that hard work would unnerve | 
me so?” he muttered, turning away from the table, | 
and walking up and down the cifice. 
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The air was close and warm. He softly unlocked the fearful looking forward to his mother’s possible | mouth. The truth could no longer be doubted nor 


the door, and went out into the night. He did not 
dare to walk lest his tread should be heard; but he 
stood on the steps of the offive and went through 
the dumb bell exercises without the dumb bells, 
drawing in full breaths of the pure, dewy air. It was 
the wrong way to strengthen his nerves, or silence 
his imagination; that could have been better done 


in sight of his bottles, instruments, specimens and | 


skeletons. The strange, magnetic influence shed 
from that cold and lovely image from which he had 
fled, radiated from every object in nature. He seem- 
ed a centre for all the converging rays that pointed 
in tremulous gold from every star; the purple of the 
sky and the warm gray air seemed full of invisible 
and infinitesimal sparks of tire; the perfames came 
in pulses, and were like the breath of some creature 
floating about him, or like fannings from viewless 
wings; all that live dark seemed but the thin veil 
over some mystery which he could almost see, and 
which touched him with soft and thrilling touches, 
yet just eluded his clasp. 

He shivered, clenched his hands, and strove to 
throw cif the enervating influence. 

“ The air is full of death,” he thought; “of that 
which we call death, and which is only a change- 

working power, dissolving lower organizations in 
order to form them into higher. Only pure health 
can resist the potent intluence of this atmosphere.” 

Setting his teeth and clenching his hands in the 
effort to steel his mind, he returned to the oftice, 

locked the door behind him, and stood a moment 
looking over a book of anatomical plates that lay up- 
on ashelf. Then he stepped decidedly back to the 
dissecting-table and prepared fur his work, but with- 
out looking at the subject. Lastly, knife in band, he 
approached the body, and bending over it he drew 
away the coarse robe that veiled its bosom. As he 
did so, a thrill crept tingling from his tinger-tips over 
his whole body, and every pulse throbbed with a 
noisy beating that seemed to deteat his sense of hear- 
ing. The child’s breast was rising and falling with 
an almost imperceptible breath, and, first the long- 
fringed eyelids quivered, then they lifted, and dear 
little Rose Paulier’s bright eyes opened, and looked 
with a bewildered yet earnest gaze into the startled 
eyes that bent above her. 

‘* My little darling,” he whispered, hastily flinging 
the knife and gloves under the table, ‘do you know 
me? Do you teel better?” 

She looked at him a moment longer without seem- 
ing to comprehend; then a change that was more a 
brightening of the whole face than asmile, came over 
her, and stretching both her arms up, befure he was 
aware of her intention, she had clasped his neck, and 
drawing kim down to her, kissed him as a child 
kisses its father when she welcomes him after an ab- 
sence. He was both astonished and touched, it was 
so unlike the shy child, and besides, it seemed such 
a tender reassuring after his self-reproaches on her 
account, and such an unconscious manifestation of 
gratitude for the life which he had accidentally both 
rescued and spared. 

Anne Thayer was fully resolved that she would 
not sleep one wink till her husband’s' return. In 
spite of his tender care and thoughttulness, she felt 
aggrieved, she scarcely could tell why. Atter the 
assiduous attention of the lover, and the husband of 
a week, it was rather hard that he should so abrupt- 
ly change his manner of life. Sie had counted on 
monopolizing his attention for the summer, perhaps 
fora year. She knew that people cool after a while, 
and she suppored that they wceuld also; but it was 
a bitter disappointment to have his attention so soon 
taken up by other things. She didn’t mean to blame 
him, and she did not blame him, she assured herself; 
indeed, study the su bject as she might, she could not 
find any fault with him; but she came back tothe 
same conclusion, that it was hard. Of course with 
80 many patients, some of them in a critical state, it 
was to be expected that he would be grave and pre- 
occupied; but why didn’t he tell her just what he 
thought of mamma? and why hadn’t he told ber 
where he was going that night? He did enough by 
day, and if night calls were to be made, he might get 
Doctor Marston to make them. Besides, she had 
heard him say that very morning to* Meeta, ‘‘ Be 
careful not todo too much, dear. You know you 
are our sole dependence.” 

The bride of a week did not like her sister to be 
her husband’s sole dependence.” 

‘7 know I’m not like Meeta,” she said to herself, 
beginning to cry; “but, then, l—” 

Not knowing how to finish the sentence, or think 
of any possible reason why her husband should not 
have spoken precisely as he did, Mrs. Thayer cried a 
little while, and even while crying, fell asleep. 

Meeta, after setting out a luncheon for the night- 
nurse, and seeing that her mother was comfortable, 
had gone to bed. She was learning that she must 
take care of herself, and that a weak yielding to grief 
and anxiety was not only vain, but that it rendered 
her unfit for the duties of the day. So, resolutely 
putting all thought from her wind, she closed her 

mental in closing her bodily eyes, and in a few 
minutes, by help of a sleeping-draught, was sound 
asleep. Charles alone, of all the family, remained 
up. 

“ I’m going to wait for the doctor,” he said, as 
Meeta put her head in at the parlor door, and gently 
urged him to go to bed. 

She looked sorrowfully in his face, and with a fal- 
tering good-night, left him, not daring to trust her- 
self with a word of sympathy. Poor Charles was 
trying to be a man, and the effort made him look 


| pale, and prematurely grave. There was not only 








death, bat the paug which he felt on hearing of the | 
death of Rese Paulier, aud, also, that gloom and ap- 
prehension inseparable trom a time of general sick- 
ness. Besides, it was now almost a fortnight since | 
the day he had carricd Rose, stricken with tever, in | 
his arms, bad tuken ber breath, bad felt her burning 
cheek against bis own. If he had caught the fever | 
from her, it would show itself in a few days. 

Charles bad not wentioned this last subject to bis 
brother-in-law, but he thought that if the doctor 
should not be in haste to go up stairs on coming in, 
and should be in a talking mood, he would ask him | 
about it. The boy tried various ways to divert his 
thoughts, and watched the clock, wondering what 
kept Anne’s husband out so late. Eleven, twelve, 
one o’clock, came and went; and just as Charles was 
thinking that really he had a mind to go out in the 
front yard and listen for some sign of a step in the 
street, he heard what seemed to be a knock on the 
back door. He listened, and it came again, low and 
cautious, but an unmistakable knock. 

“Who in the world can it be?” thought the boy, 
going out through the kitchen, and trom there into 
the corridor out of which the back door of the house 
opened. Here he heard the knock for the third time, 
but not now on the yard door. it was on the door 
at the end of the corridor which led to Doctor Thay- 
er’s office. 

For the first time the boy felt a little alarm, but 
while he heritated, the knock was repcated, and he 
heard Doctor Thayer’s voice on the other side: 

* Charlie, wont you open the door?” 

Charles immediately unlocked and open ed the door, 
and saw Doctor Thayer there looking very pale and 
eager. 

**Is anybody up but you?” he asked, hurriedly, 
before coming in. 

**No; they’re all asleep,” was the answer. 

At that the doctor stepped into the corridor, and 
laid his hand on his brother’s arm. 

‘Charlie, I believe that you’ve got pretty good 
pluck,” he said, ‘‘ and I’m going to give you a chance 
to show it. How are your nerves? pretty steady?” 

‘1m all right,” the boy said, straightening himself 
up. 

“Good! Now you know you told me that Rose 
Paulier was dead?” 

* Yes,” the boy said, clouding over a litile. 

* Well, she isn’t dead, it was a mistake, and she is 
alive, and in that office. No matter just how she 
came there. Nobody must know it on any account. 
It would make trouble enough for me if it were 
known. No one in the house must suspect it, except 
Meeta, and she I shall tell in the morning. Can you 
help me? I must be in the house, and the child 
must not be left alone.” 





‘‘T’ll stay with her,”’ the boy said, eagerly, under- 
standing the whole matter at once. He had read of 
resurrections , and knew that doctors sometimes gut | 
subjects in a contraband manner; and he was far | 
wore likely to believe in marvels than one who kuew 
them far better would have been. 

Full of excitement, be fullowed his brother as he | 
hurried back to the office, and stepping in at the 
open door, saw Rose Paulier lying on the svufa, a 
shawl wrapped about her, her head pillowed ona 
cushion, wud her wide bright eyes fixed on them. 
She smiled as they entered, but did not move. | 

“ Now, wy little girl, ’ve got somebody to stay by 
you,” the doctor said, sitting betore her, and taking 
her small hand in hia. ‘*Do you want Charlie tor 
company?” 

She smiled kindly, but without perfect contidence | 
in the boy. 

“And 1 want you, too,” contriving with Celicate , 
tact to express her preference without giving uffence 
to the other. 

*“* But I must go now,” thedoctor said. ‘I’ve gut 
some sick people to see to. If you should be sick, 
Charlie will come after me. Will you be a good lit- 
tle girl and let me go?” 

The smile bad faued from her face, and the tears 
had rushed into her eyes; but she replied imme- 
diately with a faltering “‘ yes.” 

** And you wont cry for me?” continued the doctor, 
kindly. 

« No,” said the child, lifting her eyelids with that 
peculiar motion of one who does not wish her tears 
to tall. 

** I will come soon again,” he said, smiling encour- 
agingly. ‘‘And in the meantime if you should want 
anything, don’t be afraid to ask Charlie for it.” 

Giving particular directions to the young nurse re- 
garding his patient, and taking a tender leave of 
both, Doctor Thayer went into the house, bidding 
Charles bolt the office door on the inside after him, 
and let no one else enter. 

“ What self-control and fortitude the little thing ' 
has!’ he thought, as he walked slowly through - the 
corridor into the house, and instantly started, and 
breathlessly checked a thought which he would not 
for the world have indulged. But surely it would 
have been no crime it Ductor Thayer had wished | 
that all grown people had as much self-control and | 
fortitude as were possessed by that little girl whom 
he had just rescued from the grave. 

The morning came, and with it certainty as to the 
fate of the sick mother. Before that her fever had 
been slight, with intervals of ease, and only a white | 
fur on the tongue. But when the doctor went in at | 
daylight, he saw the change. There was a haggard-— 
ness about the face that had not been there before, 
the pulse had grown harder, the lips were dark and | 
cracked, and the tongue, shrunken, dry and alwost 
black, lay like a strip of corrugated leather in her ' 


| uncommonly elegant in pattern. 


concealed. Mrs. Wilson had not many mure days to 
live. 

We pass over those sorrowful days. They were 
bitter to all, perhaps least so to the dying woman 
herself. Meeta was prepared for the blow, and bore 
it as might have been expected, and Anne Thayer, 
when at length there was no more bope, called up 
her strength, and relieved her husband and sister of 
their tear of seeing her utterly prostrated. Perhaps 
poor Charlie was the one most overcome, though he 
tried to bear up nobly. He maintained a sort of com- 
posure before the others, and when he found his 


| strength failing, would go otf to Meeta’s chamber, 


where Rose was secreted, and flinging himself down 
by ber chair or sofa, would hide his face in ber lap, 
and sob without control. He had no pride with her, 
for she never suspected that it was unmanly for bim 
to shed tears, but only put her arms around him, 
and wept also, or tried to coax him back to cheerful- 
ness. 

The funeral over, and one day given to silence, the 
question came up as to what was to be done with 
Kose Paulier. For them to keep her waa out of the 
question. It was equally out of the question to send 
her back to the poorhouse, even if any story could be 
invented to account for her sudden reappearance 
after burial. All the family agreed that the child 
must be placed where she would be better cared for 
in future. Charles pleaded that she might be kept 
with them, and persisted that she could be secreted 
for a while,then sent away to school till she could be 
presented without fear of recognition; but of course 
this romantic plan was vetoed. All the while the 
matter had been plain in the doctor's mind, and after 
waiting diplomatically tillone project afier another 
had been proposed and proved impracticable, he pro- 
pounded his own solution of the difficulty, and aiter 
some argument, carried the day. 

Tbe next morning after the decision was made, 
Doctor Thayer made a call on Mrs. Barbara Burk- 
bardt. He would far rather have been excused from 
doing it, but it was a part of his plan, and be was not 
a man to shrink for trifies. His relations with the 
Hall family were rather ceremonious, snd he under- 
stood perfectly that Mrs. Burkhardt w«s uot one who 
could easily forgive him for not marrying to please 
her, and for not submitting to be patronized by her. 
Like almost everybody else, he liked Mr. Burkhardt, 
and he tolerated Master Clarence’s visits to Charles 
Wilson. But for this unpleasant feeling toward the 
lady of the house, it would have been a delight to go 
there on that radiant June morning. For a person 
of his taste, a view of the grounds or the house was 
a pleasure. The massive wall of red granite and 
cement that bounded the estate on the roadside was 
a tine piece of work, and the great entrance gate was 
Inside, the avenue 
was wide, smooth, and bordered by a noble growth 
of elms, back of which, and separate from them by a 
strip of velvet verdure, were piled rocks and ledges 
overgrown with vines and flowers. Art had well 
assisted nature in that beautiful place. In some 
sunny spot, overgrown by a gtape-vine, or a dusky 
pine cr epruce-tree for background, would stand a 
rhododendron flushed with a cloud of rosy bloom; in 
some hollow of a ledge that looked wild as though 


| primeval forests surrounded it, might be seen a sheet 


of rich purple which on nearer inspection you would 
tind to be a bed of pansies, Wherea tree had died 
it was not cut down, but vines, honeysuckle, wood- 
bine or grape crept up and flung a green mantle over 
every bough and branch. In one place a whole dead 
tree was overspread by a net of strong wires, and in 
the immense cage so formed,a tamily of mocking: birds 
dwelt, and built their nests, and sang. A myrtle vine 
rooted in the hollow trunk grew over the north side 


| of the tree and kept out any chill wind that might 
i chance to come from that direction, and morning- 


glories climbed the trunk from the ground, and open- 
ed out their myriad beautiful chalices, white, pink 
and purple, about the lower boughs, here and there 
some venturesome blossom having reached far above 
the rest, The wire of this gigantic cage was of a 
gray hue, and being invisible at little distance, the 


_ wonder with the beholder was why the birds stayed 


in the tree, and how those sprays of glossy myrtle 
and the frail bubble-like morning-glories remained 
suspended in the air. Far back in some shady nook, 
under pine trees that gathered in a sombre circle, 
you might see the ground spread, as it seemed, with 


_a@ cloth of gold, and, pausing, half expect to behold 
| some woodland queen set her pearly foot on the 


gleaming carpet, or a troop of fairies trip over it. 
Viewed nearer, it was thickly-growing dandelions 
in yellow bloom. Presently streaks and spots of 
smooth green dropped or trickled among the rocks 
and trees, growing broader, and uniting as they 
neared the lawn, and lifting your eyes, you could see 
a glimpse of the stone railing that surmounted the 
wing of the house, and the airy cupola that crowned 
the centre. Then the trees opened to show a lovely, 
sloping lawn, flower-gardens and fountains, aud the 
stately front of the Hall. 

‘“ Madam, or somebody, has good taste,” muttered 
the doctor, as he paused on the upper terrace to 
glance about the grounds, and downwa'd toward the 
road that bounded the estate, and was hiiden by 
the billowy treetops. 

“‘ Good-morning, doctor!” said a voice at his elbow. 
And turning quickly, he confronted Mrs. Burkhardt, 
who immediately extended her band and gave him a 
smiling welcome. 

‘<1 was so sorry to learn of your trouble,” she said. 
“7 hope that the fam‘ly are all well.” 

Mrs. Burkhardt knew perfectly well how to be 
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agreeable, and she was too well-bred to show any 
sign of the surprise she felt at this unexpected visit. 
Evidently nothing but business would bring Doctor 
Thayer to the Hall at this time, or at any time, save 
on the most cer i occasi The two walked 
slowly towards the house, pausing now and then to 
comment on a view, a flower, or the weather. 

The lady was by no means a blot on the landscape, 
but rather added the finishing touch toit. Her large, 
fine form and handsome face, the trailing folds of her 
rose-colored morning dress, the white lace scarf over 
her hair, and the little white parasol she carried, 
made a very elegant picture. They went up the wide 
steps, madam stopping at the top to point out with 
her hand a glimpse of the distant ocean that glistened 
through the trees, then through the open door into a 
lofty hall that was lighted from the roof, and paved 
with a mosaic of native woods, set in an elaborate 
pattern. The stairway was in the rear of this hall, 
and was also of mosaic, the balusters richly carved of 
oak. 

“TI want to show you a pair of cabinet pictures we 
gotin London,” Mrs. Burkhardt said. leading the 
way into a pleasant morning-room at the right of the 
hall. ‘They were painted by a young German ar- 
tist who was quite unknown, and was dying of con- 
sumption; but they are exquisite. C.- says that the 
poor fellow would be famous if he could live.” 

**I should be happy to look at them,” the doctor 
said, anxious to put astop to the lady’s courtesies; 
** but I came on an errand, and have but a few min- 
utes to spare ” 

“*O, indeed!” says madam, seating herself imme- 
diately, and waiting with folded hands for her visiter 
to state his business. 

* 1 am sorry that I am not able to explain fully the 
reasons for my coming to you on such an errand,” 
the gentleman began quietly, admiring the entire 
and immediate transition which his hostess’s manner 
had undergone from that of a charming entertainer 
to the business woman; “and still more annoyed 
that in so trifling a matter I am obliged to express 
myself with a somewhat melodramatic degree of 
Inystery and reserve. I have to ask you to trust to 
me that I would gladly avoid so absurd a degree of 
diplomacy if I could.” . 

The gentleman smiled a slightly mocking but 
very pleasant smile, and the lady bowed without 
smiling. 

** You remember the nurse, Mrs. Paulier, who died 
here at your house two or three years ago, and her 
little girl in the poorhouse?” he went on. 

Mrs. Burkhardt bowed again, and without opening 





her lips, which were pressed closely together, and ' sense of honor would oblige me to,” he replied. “ You 


somewhat pale. 


“ He knows how she died!” was the thought that ' not tell me. If the affair is anything of importance, 


flashed through her mind. 


** You have also heard, doubtless, that the child ticularly as [am committed to Mrs. Paulier’s friends. 


died a week or two ago of fever?” 

This time there was no sign of response, but the 
lady’s brows were slightly drawn in a frowning shad- 
ow. Why didn’t the man go on and tell his business? - 
He was trying to torment her, she thought. 

“*I have heard from some one, possibly from your- 


self,” the doctor continued, “that the mother leftsome ; killed the poor man. Indeed, I do not doubt it 


little souvenirs which you are keeping till the child | 


shall be old enough and in a situation to be entrusted | phia, and I don’t know what horrid thing the apoth- 
with them. Ofcourse, you would naturally suppose ecary put up. She died ina few hours. Of course 


now that there is no one to claim these articles; but | 
I have come across a person who has as much right | 
to them as the child would have if she were living. 
Iam notat liberty to explain; but you will believe 
that I must be satisfied in my own mind as to the 
rights of the person to whom I refer. If the matter 
is satisfactory to you, perhaps you would like to send 
these little souvenirs to their owner by me.” 

Doctor Thayer, though perfectly aware that his 
errand was, as he said, surrounded by an absurd de- 
gree of mystery for so small a matter, was neverthe- 
less astonished at the emotion which Mrs. Burk- 
hardt showed. She became perfectly white while he 
spoke, and when she answered, entirely forgot her 
usual ease and courtesy. 

“ This is very singular!” she exclaimed, fixing her 
flashing eyes on him. “I do not understand why the 
affair should be concealed from me, or why I should 
be required to give up these articles without know- 
ing to whom they are to go.” 

Doctor Thayer looked at her in astonishment, and 
haughtily rose to his feet. 

~ “Twas not aware that I was making an insulting 
request,” he said, coldly. ‘Ido not know what the 
articles referred to are, or whether they are of any 
value save to the owner. My impression was that 
you would wish to give them to any person having a 
right to receive them, and that their chief, perhaps 
oniy value lay in the fact that they would be sou- 
venirs of the dead to a near friend who is living. I 
have no personal interest in the matter, of course, 
and I beg your pardon for mentioning the subject. 
The owner will at some time call on you, but I shali 
not urge the matter any further. I wish you a very 
good morning!” 

Having finished his speech, the gentleman bowed 
lowly, and turned away with a very high head. 

“Stop, doctor,’”’ the lady exclaimed, rising. “Of 
course I have no right to keep these trifles, and no 
wish to. [am merely annoyed that when I took care 
of the woman in her last moments, and have felt an 
interest in the child ever since, there should be so 
little confidence shown me in the matter. I prefer 
that you should take the articles if you are satisfied 
as to the claim of the person who demands them. 
Indeed, they belong as much to you as to me, and I 
am glad to get them off my hands.” 








decline taking them under the circumstances. I 
regarded the matter as a trifling one to you and to 
| me, and as only of consequence to a near friend of 
the lady who is dead. I am astonished that it is suf- 
ficient to cause you any emotion, and I repeat that I 
shall on no account take the articles in question, but 
| shall leave the lady’s friend to call fur them at such 
time as may be thought best.” 
| * Doctor, I insist on your hearing me,” Mrs. Bark- 
| hardt said, in a tone more entreating than peremp- 
tory. ‘ You have no right to state an errand so odd- 
ly, and then leave me in this abrupt manner because 
' Tam surprised and annoyed. I request you to do me 
the favor to resume your seat.” 
It was impossible fur a gentleman to refuse. Doc- 
' tor Thayer returned to bis seat, and waited for the 
| lady to speak. 
| 6 You know some reason why this subject should 
‘ agitate me!” she said, abruptly, fixing her piercing 
eyes on his with a look which she tried to make de- 
| fiant, but which quailed in spite of her. 
| ‘Idonot know any reason why you should be 
off -nded at my requ st,” he replied, evasively, deter- 
tmiued if possible to solve the mystery which he per- 
| ceived existed. Rose had no friend but him; and if 
: this lady was seeking to wrong her in any way, it 
was his duty to shield the child. 
** He knows about the poison,” the lady thought. 
** Perbaps I did wrong,” she said, aloud, assuming 
@ grieved and deferential air; “bat I am not ac- 
qnainted with the law in such cases; and having 
once arranged to conceal the of the poor 
creature’s death, it was impossible to change my 
' course afterwards. I have been sorry ever since; 
, and yet what could I do?” Looking at him ap- 
pealingly. 
‘* What was the cause of Mrs. Paulier’s death?” 
' asked Doctor Thayer, looking steadily in the lady’s 
face. 
*“You do not know?” she said, in a trembling 
_ Voice. 
; ‘*I donot know,” he replied, decidedly. 
Mrs. Burkhardt dropped her eyes, and the blood 
' rushed over her white fave. She perceived that she 
had made a capital blunder. : 
“‘T should not have mentioned it to you, had I not 
thought that you knew something about it,” she re- 
sumed presently, in a suppressed voice, which grad- 
ually cleared, and grew more assured as she went on. 
“But Iam not sure that I would not rather you 
should know it. I tell you in confidence!” Looking 
at him inquiringly. 
“T shall not betray your confidence, unless my 








have thus far told me nothing. Perhaps you had better 
T ought not to make any promise in the dark, par- 


If she came to her death fairly, then I ask no further 
explanation.” 

‘*The apothecary made a mistake in the prescrip- 
tion,” she said hastily, in a whisper. 

“ Ab had 

It was Mr. Somes, you knew him, and it almost 


caused his death. Doctor Marston had ordered mor- 


we were terribly shocked and frightened, and our 
first impulse was to say to the servants and visitors 
that Mrs. Paulier had been taken violently ill, and 
to avoid all the talk and gossip we could. Then, on 
second thought, it seemed as well to conceal the 
whole matter, since Mr. Somes was in such distress, 
and promised to give up business immediately, and 
never to put up another prescription; and since 
teally no one could be benetited by acomplaint. If 
any friend of Mrs. Paulier’s had appeared, I should 
have told the whole,and let matters take their course. 
In such a case, the business would have been taken 
quite out of my hands. But under the circum- 
stances, and since the only end to be attained was 
revenge on that poor apothecary, who would do no 
more damage to any one, and since I dreaded the 
publicity of the affair, why, I concluded to keep it 
among ourselves.” 

Ending, Mrs. Burkhardt sank back in her chair, 
folded her hands, and looked at the doctor for his 
opinion. By this time there was a spot of bright red 
burning in each of her cheeks, and the folded hands 
were folded very tightly. 

“You forget one end which should have been 
considered an important one,” Doctor Thayer said, 
with cold severity; ‘‘and that is the poor, helpless 
child who by her mother’s death was left not {only 
an orphan, but utterly without friends and support. 
So far as I have heard, Mrs. Paulier was a lady, and 
had always had a good home for her child, quite a 
different home’ from the one to which the little girl 
was Sent. If nothing else had been accomplished by 
an investigation, Mr. Somes, who was well off, might 
have been made to pay for the support and education 
of the child whom his criminal carelessness had de- 
prived of her natural support and protector.” 

“Ido not know the law in such cases made and 
provided,” the lady said, in a slightly sneering tone, 
yet with an evident desire to conciliate. ‘Sending 
the child where I did, was not like sending her to 
the poorhouse. I put her under the care of Mrs. 
Warren, a most capable and excellent person, and 
meant to take her into my employment as soon as 
she should be old enough and fitted to sew, or be in 
any way useful. To keep her here was out of the 
question. I did not wish to bring her up in the 
house as a servant, nor would I have her as one of 


“ After this explanation, I bave no longer any feel- 
ing of delicacy about receiving the articles of which I 
came here to speak,” the doctor said, coldly. ‘‘ Shall 
I take them now, or will you send them to me?” 

“1 will send them to you,” Mrs. Burkhardt repli- 
ed as coldly. 

A formal leave-taking, and the two parted, both 
sufficiently disturbed. 

That evening, when the family at the cottage were 
gathered in the parlor after tea, there was a sound of 
horses prancing down their street, and presently Mrs. 
Burkhardt’s carriage drew up at the gate, and Mrs, 
Burkhardt herself descended. She had dressed en- 
tirely in black, and, having an errand to do, had an- 
ticipated a little, and made her visit of condolence 
rather sooner than she otherwise would. 

** But those who have so long known each other 
may dispense with a little ceremony,” she said, with 
mournful suavity, after having kissed both Mecta 
and Mrs. Thayer, and clasped the hands of the doc- 
tor and Charles. “And 1 think that in the first 
days of our trouble, when we can’t go out, we stand 
all the more in need of company to distract our 
attention.” 

She was all grace and sweetness, was sympathiz- 
ing, yet did not talk in that horrible skull-and-cross- 
bones style which some persons feel obliged to adopt 
when making a visit of condolence. She prettily al- 
luded to the fact that Anne had sume one whose 
privilege it was to console her, and regreited that 
her congratulations to the bride must be made under 
the shadow of affliction. Just before going she drew 
from her reticule a tiny prayer-book bound in ivory 
and gold, and presented it to Mrs. Thayer. _ 

“ My wedding: present comes rather late,” she said, 
* but it is not, I hope, too late.” 

The bride admired the beautiful gift, and made her 
acknowledgment for it. 

“Come up and see Clarence,” the lady said to 
Charles. ‘“ He is longing to tell all his friends about 
his first European jou-ney. To be sure it was only 
three months in England, but it was across the 
ocean, and he feels quite travelled.” 

She took an affectionate leave of the sisters, beg- 
ging them to come soon to see her. 

** You need not see other company unless you like,” 
she said. ‘Tell the servant, if we have any one 
with us whom you don’t wish to see, to show you in- 
to my private sitting-room, or to Cousin Margaret’s 
room. She would be delighted to see you. And, 
apropos of Cousin Margaret, doctor, will you be good 
enough to come up and see her in the morning? She 
is a great sufferer, and I really feel as though some- 
thing might be done to relieve her. I wish that you 
would undertake her case.” 

Doctor Thayer offered his arm, and waited on Mrs. 

Burkhardt to the carriage. After she had taken her 
seat, and nodded to the two ladies who stood on the 
piazza, she drew a little package from a pocket in the 
carriage, and presented it, without a word, to the 
gentleman, bowed to him, and was driven away. 
Doctor Thayer felt as though his silence on the 
subject of Mrs. Paulier’s death was bought. 
“She is certainly very adroit,” he said with a 
smile, as the three seated themselves in the parlor 
again, Charles having gone up stairs to see his pet 
prisoner. 

** You can’t, of course, refuse to go,” his wife said, 
more pleased than she would have owned at the gra- 
ciousness of their visitor. and that her husband should 
be physician at the Hall. 

‘*T have no desire to refuse,” he said. “It is my 
vocation to go; and it is a good place. I haven’t 
tried to oust Doctor Marston, and need have no hesi- 
tation in taking his place, as he would have none in 
taking mine if the situations were reversed. Besides, 
the doctor is getting old, and has a large property, 
while I am young and have an extravagant wife to 
provide for,” laughingly patting his wife on the 
shoulder. ‘‘ Besides, again, 1 am glad that Mrs. 
Burkhardt is not likely to get a new physician here 
and try to put him in my shees. She might do me 
great injury. And now, let us see what we have got 
here for our little Rose.” 

He opened the package, and took out the trinkets, 
surprised at their value and elegance. The minia- 
ture represented a young man of about twenty-tive, 
exceedingly handsome, but rather weak-looking, 
just the face to captivate a young girl. The case was 
of fine gold, delicately wrought with a love-motto 
twined into the chasing of the border, and the name 
“ Louis” marked on the back. A single row of large 
pearls surrounded the locket. There was a gold 
thimble scarcely larger than a child might wear, 
evidently an old one, and worn thin all over, a pearl 
ring with a single fine pearl in it, and the watch. 
This last was a valuable one, old-fashioned, but ex- 
quisitely made, and adorned with a wreath of pearl 
flowers. Inside the case was engraven “ Rose from 
Walter.” 

“ Let’s go up stairs and see the child,” the doctor 
said. ‘She may know something about these.” 

But Rose knew only that the trinkets were her 
mamma’s, and that the pictured face was that of her 
papa. 

Doctor Thayer took the child on his knee, and 
questioned her closely about the persons she had 
known, and those at whose houses she had been; 
but she could recollect no names save those three of 
the doctor and two ladies of whom Miss Fairtield 
had spoken. 

“ The doctor is dead; but I mean to call on the 
ladies sometime when I am in town,” Doctor Thayer 
said, absently smoothing the silken locks of the child 
as she leaned against bis breast. Then, glancing at 








“ Pardon me!” said the doctor, stiffly. “I must 


the family.” 


his wife, he put Rose down, and went to sit begide 


Anne. It was not the first time that the bride haa 
shown a pettish jealousy on seeing her husband pet 
the little orphan stranger. 





CHAPTER IV. 


WHEN Rose Paulier was told that she was to have 
anew home, and that she was to go to it immediate- 
ly, she made no ado. If she looked a little more 
sober than usual, it was scarcely noticeable, for she 
seldom smiled. But Charles lotdly protested; and 
when Doctor Thayer started away at five o’clock one 
morning with his charge, the boy not only refused to 
eat any breakfast after it, but went off and wandered 
about the roads all day, not coming home till late in 
the evening. He had taken leave of Rose over night, 
and had not meant to speak to her in the morning; 
but at early daylight his door was opene lan inch or 
two, and a soft voice whispered: 

Charlie, are you awake?” 

“* Yes, little dear,” he answered, fondly. ‘Come 
".” 

First appeared a loose curl of brown hair pushed 
through tke door, then the edge of a pale, sweet 
profile, then the whole lovely face was put in, 
which turned and looked at him with its bright eyes. 
At any other time Master Charles might have been 
shocked to have a young miss come to his room when 
he was in bed; but now grief at losing her mastered 
every other thought, and sitting up in bed, he 
stretched his arms towards her and waited, eager 
and silent, as she slowly and shyly came in, a step at 
a time, then a little pause, till she was close to him; 
then she sprang into his arms. 

*¢ Will you be sure to come and see me, Charlie?” 
she whispered. 

* Yes, dear, if they will let me. And will you be 
sure to recollect your promise to me?” 

“ Yes, if 1 don’t forget it,” says Rose, doubtfully. 

** You are not to tell it to anybodr,”” he said, ear- 
nestly; ‘‘ but you are to marry me when we are both 
old enough. Then we will keep house by ourselves 
and nobody shall ever take you away from me. Re- 
member, if any one else asks you to have him, you 
are to say that you are engaged.” 

* Rose, come, dear!” called Miss Meeta. And af- 
ter one more kiss and embrace, she ran out of the 
room and down stairs, wiping away the tears that 
came again as fast as she wiped them. 

Doctor Thayer was in the dining-room, eating his 
break fast. 

** Come, little one,” he said, ‘‘ eat your breakfast 
as quickly as you can, and we’ll be off.” 

Rose sat very properly up to the table, buttered 
her bread and raised it to her mouth. Then she put 
it down again, and glanced timidly at the other two, 
who did not seem to be noticing her. Her lip was 
quivering so, and her throat was so full that she 
could not eat. Without appearing to notice her 
trouble, Miss Meeta tempted her with a little plate 
of jelly, but with equally ill success. 

“Why, you poor child!” she said. ‘Who would 
think you would care about leaving us! Don’t cry! 
You are going to a pretty place, where they will be 
kind to you; and if you wish, sometime you can 
come to see us.” 

Ro@ struggled to hold back her tears, but they 
would come, and she gave a little sob. 

“Are you sorry to go?” asked Miss Meeta, taking 
Rose in her arms and kissing her on the forehead. 
“Charlie feels so bad,” whispered the child, with 
quivering lips, nervously twisting the ribbon that 
bound Miss Meeta’s curly flaxen hair. 

* Eugene,” said the sister-in-law, abruptly, “ this 
is the most captivating child I ever saw. If I should 
live anywhere but in Saxon, I would have her to live 
with me.” 

‘‘T hate to have her go away,” the doctor said, 
“but there is no help for it. The circumstatces of 
her being with us, and the manner of her coming, 
give me a peculiar interest in her and a claim on her. 
But there is no other wav than the one we have de- 
cided on, and the sooner we get over it the better.” 
Miss Meeta sighed, and finding it impossible tu 
make Rose cat anything, dressed her tor her drive, 
and drawing a veil closely over her face, led her 
down the garden walk and put her into the carriage 
that stood at the gate. 

It was a lovely morning as the two rode slowly 
through the fresh suburban streets. The sun was 
up and lazily pushing before him the mists that 
clung in silvery masses wherever they could hide or 
hang. The fruit trees were in their fullest bloom, 
and the gardens were gay with flowers. Birds were 
darting about, dew was glistening and dropping, all 
nature was fresh, fragrant and awake. Sitting be- 
side her guardian, quite content and safe since he 
was with her, Rose Paulier leaned back on the cush- 
ions and drank in the morning, vaguely enjoying all 
its beauty, and the smooth, light motion of the car- 
riage. She watched the doctor, however; marked 
how even he kept the reins, and wondered if his 
shining little sorrei horse wouldn’t rather carry him 
than any one else. Then her eyes travelled along 
the reins to the hands that held them, Only one 
wore a glove; the other was bare, and just touched 
the rein now and then, 4rcr;:ing again to the doctor’s 
knee. It wasa very handsome hand, white, beauti- 
fully shaped, with round and tapering fingers, sensi- 
tive at the tips, and adorned with a wrought gold 
ring, holding a small but very brilliant amethyst. 
Miss Rose watched this hand for some time. Its 
whiteness and symmetry pleased her, and sbe had @ 
childish delight in the glittering gem. Then ber 
eyes stole yet further, marked the narrow band of 





snowy linen at the doctor’s wrists, the fine, clear 

















































































































































gray of his coatsleeve. Finally, the bright, inquia- |; 
itive eyes were lifted suddenly to the gentleman's face 
and met his eyes watching them. He was amiling, 
and her glance instantly fell under that kind, pene- 
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«Jf one conld know what thoughts are busing like 
bees inside that little head,” he said, with graceful 
lightness. “If one could even guess what she is 
thinking about! Perbaps you are having a pleasant 
drive?” 
She smiled up at him with a wistful look, as if de- 
sirous to speak, but not daring to. 
“You wont forget me in the place you are going 
to?” he asked, fondly watching the changes on that 
fascinating child's face, 
Instantly the soft brightness left her eyes and lips, 
and in its place came an expression of astonishment, 
grief and alarm. 
“Aren’t you going to stay with me?” she exclaim- 
ed, all timidity gone, 
He put his tree arm about ber, and with the white 
band which she had admired, drew her pale face 
close to his bosom. 
“My dear child, how can 1? I must go home and 
live; that is the place for me. 1 would like to keep 
you with me, but it is impossible. Sometime | will 
come to see you, if you don’t forget me. Are you 
going to forget me, Ruse?” 
She said not a word, but clung to him, trembling 
from head to foot. 
Doctor Thayer was indescribably touched. This 
frienvless little one Whom he bad rescued from death 
seemed to belong to him, and to recognize that 
ownership. Was it not possible that in calling ber 
back to lile he had established some relationship 
with her as strong as that of blood? Was it quite 
right to put her so entirely out of his hands? Was it 
not possible to explain and clear himself, or to recall 
the child to his protection atter a brief absence? A 
single thought was sufficient to sweep away these 
questionings, and that was a thought of his wife. 
She certainly had not taken very much to the child. 
1t was natural, be said to himeelf, that dear Annie, 
loving Lim as she did, should desire all bis attention, 
and should be anxious about everything which could 
affect his welfare. 
“J must give you up, my little girl,” he said, hold- 
ing her closely, and looking down into the eyes that 
looked up into his. ‘* But will you remember what I 
gay to you now?” 
Her lips faintly syllabled a “ yes,” which he saw 
rather than heard. 
“ Don’t tell any one else what I say to you,” he 
said, jealously. ‘‘ Keep it all for a secret between 
you and me. Rose, did you know that I saved your 
lite—saved you trom dying?” 
The pupils of the child’s eyes dilated slowly, her 
lips parted, but without giving utterance to a word, 
the breath hanging suspended on them, and her 
brows drew themselves slightly together, as though 
she was trying to understand or to remember. 
“In the tirst place, you have to thank God,” he 
went on, looking at her steadily, “ and next to him, 
you have to thank me for your life. I shall never 
forget this, and you must not, It makes a bond be- 
tween us which nothing must break. | am your 
second father, and you are the first child of my heart, 
However I may love otbers, and however you way 
love them, no one may, no one can, Come 60 Hear to 
you or to me as we come to each other. Whenever 
in atter years you hear my name, think, but do not 
say, ‘He saved my life, avd | must never forget 
him.’ Whatever you may propose to do of impor- 
tance, remember that there is one who has a claim 
on you, and do not make # promise without consult- 
ing me. Will you remember?” 
* Yes,” said the child. 
“And now,” he went on, smiling again, “ cheer up, 
and tell me how much you love me.” 
“1 love you,” she said, hesitatingly, sitting upright, 
drawing a full breath, and looking about as if in 
search of something to measure her love by, ‘I love 
you so much as I can’t measure.” 
‘God bless you, ny white Rose!” exclaimed ber 
protector, unwonted tears dimming his eycs. 
The two drove about five miles through the lovely 
green roads and lanes, and then for a half mile or so 
the houses disappeared, and they were shut in by 
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over-arching trees that brushed the top of their car- 


leaves, and bird-songs, and babbl ng of brooks, fell @ 
sudden soft clash of music that seemed to come from 


the skies—a chime of bells, clear and sweet, set all 
the air ringing about them, With a start and an in- 
voluntary smile of delight, the little girl raised her 
eyes, and saw, near by and high up over the trees, 
the top of asquare tower in which there golden-toned 


bells were swinging. It appeared aud Cisappeared 
like a vision, as their carriage spun over the ground, 
and in a minute more they turned into a broad bigh- 
way and came out in front of # stately edifice, that 


front. This building was lofty in itself, having four 


central edifice with tower and cupolas, and two long 
wings, and it was placed so as to have @ yel more 
commanding appearance, being on @ rise graduated 
into two deep terraces. Fine old trees stood in 
groups, adorning, but not shading the house and 
grounds too much; flowers bloomed in beds around 
the terraces, and iu large garden vases placed on the 
walks; there were glimpses of grapery, greenhouse, 
and extgnsive gardens and orchard in the rear of the 
buildings. Everything was in exquisite order, ard, 





| early as it was, the windows were all open and the 
| curtains balf-drawn, having that look which tmdi 
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riage. Presently, through the sound of sweeping | 


stood back, with gardens, a lawn and an avenue in| 


stories with adeep basement, and consisted ofa square | 








4 the door, then the edge of a pale, sweet 


. ont, as she slowly and shyly came in, a step at 


.@ sprang into his arms, 


»» ul you be sure to come and see me, Charlie?” 
. spered, 


ugh. Then we will keep house by ourselves 


ay that you are engaged.” 


: ly as you can, and we’ll be off.” 
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It was not the first time that the bride haa 

a pettish jealousy on seeing her husband pet 
tle orphan stranger. 





CHAPTER IV. 


IN Rose Paulier was told that she was to have 
home, and that she was to go to it immediate- 
made no ado. If she looked a little More 
han usual, it was scarcely noticeable, for she 
«smiled. Bat Charles loudly protested; ang 
(Doctor Thayer started away at five o’clock one 
ng with his charge, the boy not only refused to 
y breakfast after it, but went off and wandered 
the roads all day, not coming home till late in 
ming. He had taken leave of R»se over night 
ud not meant to speak to her in the morning; 
sarly daylight his door was openel an inch e 
id a soft voice whispered: 
irlie, are you awake?” 
3, little dear,” he answered, fondly, « Come 


appeared a loose curl of brown hair pushed 


then the whole lovely face was put -in, 
‘urned and looked at him with its bright eyes, 
other time Master Charles might have been 
1 to have a young miss come to his room when 
in bed; but now grief at losing her mastered 
other thought, and sitting up in bed, he 
iad his arms towards her and waited, eager 


then a little pause, till she was close to him; 


, dear, if they will let me. And will you be 
recollect your promise to me?” 

. if 1 don’t forget it,” says Rose, doubtfully, 
1 are not to tell it to anybody,” he said, ear- 
“but you are to marry me when we are both 


ody shall ever take you away from me. Re- 
, if any one else asks you to have him, you 


*, come, dear!’ called Miss Meeta. And af- 
nore kiss and embrace, she ran out of the 
1d down stairs, wiping away the tears that 
vain as fast as she wiped them. 
v Thayer was in the dining-room, eating his 
‘te 


e, little one,” he said, ‘ eat your breakfast 


at very properly up to the table, buttered 
‘1 and raised it to her mouth. Then she put 
again, and glanced timidly at the other two, 
not seem to be noticing her. Her lip was 
80, and her throat was so full that she 
t eat. Without appearing to notice her 
Miss Meeta tempted her with a little plate 
but with equally ill success. 
*, you poor child!’ she said. ‘Who would 
u would care about leaving us! Don’t cry! 
going to a pretty place, where they will be 
you; and if you wish, sometime you can 
ee us.” 
truggled to hold back her tears, but they 
me, and she gave a litile sub. 
ou sorry to go?” asked Miss Meeta, taking 
.er arms and kissing her on the forehead. 
ie feels so bad,” whispered the child, with 
: lips, nervously twisting the ribbon that 
's8 Meeta’s curly flaxen hair. 
ne,” said the sister-in-law, abruptly, “ this 
st captivating child I ever saw. If I should 
here but in Saxon, I would have her to live 
>to have her go away,” the doctor said, 
re isno help for it. The circumstances of 
with us, and the manner of her coming, 
\ peculiar interest in her and a claim on her. 
2 is no other way than the one we have de- 
and the sooner we get over it the better.” 
eeta sighed, and finding it impossible tv 
® eat anything, dressed her for her drive, 
ving a veil closely over her face, led her 
garden walk and put her into the carriage 
at the gate. 
a lovely morning as the two rode slowly 
-he fresh suburban streets. The sun was 
izily pushing before him the mists that 
ilvery masses wherever they could hide or 
1e fruit trees were in their fullest bloom, 
ardens were gay with flowers. Birds were 
‘bout, dew was glistening and dropping, all 
is fresh, fragrant and awake. Sitting be- 
uardian, quite content and safe since he 
1er, Rose Paulier leaned back on the cush- 
trank in the morning, vaguely enjoying all 
, and the smooth, light motion of the car- 
@ watched the doctor, however; marked 
he kept the reins, and wondered if his 
tle sorrel horse wouldn’t rather carry him 
me else. Then her eyes travelled along 
to the hands that held them. Only one 
ve; the other was bare, and just touched 
ow and then, dropping again to the doctor’s 
was a very handsome hand, white, beauti- 
2d, with round and tapering fingers, sensi- 
tips, and adorned with a wrought gold 
ng a small but very brilliant amethyst. 
’ watched this hand for some time. Its 
ind symmetry pleased her, and sbe had @ 
clight in the glittering gem. Then ber 
vet further, marked the narrow band of 
vn at the doctor’s wrists, the fine, clear | \\ 
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gray of his coatsleeve. Finally, the bright, inquis- 
itive eyes were lifted suddenly to the gentleman's face 
and met his eyes watching them. He was smiling, 
and her glance instantly fell under that kind, pene- 
trating, yet amused look. 

“If one could know what thoughts are buzzing like 
bees inside that little head,” he said, with graceful 
lightness. “If one could even guess what she is 
thinking about! Perhaps you are baving a pleasant 
drive?” 

She smiled up at him with a wistful look, as if de- 
sirous to speak, but not daring to. 

“You wont furget me in the place you are going 
to?”’ he asked, fondly watching the changes on that 
fascinating child’s face. 

Instantly the soft brightness left her eyes and lips, 
and in its place came an expression of astonishment, 
grief and alarm. 

“Aren’t you going to stay with me?” she exclaim- 
ed, all timidity gone. 

He put his free arm about her, and with the white 
band which she had admired, drew her pale face 
close to his bosom. 

“ My dear child, how canI? I must go home and 
live; that is the place for me. I would like to keep 
you with me, but it is impossible. Sometime 1 will 
come to see you, if you don’t forget me. Are you 
going to forget me, Ruse?” 

She said not a word, but clung to him, trembling 
from head to toot. 

Doctor Thayer was indescribably touched. This 
frienvless little one whom he bad rescued from death 
seemed to belong to him, and to recognize that 
ownership. Was it not possible that in calling her 
back to liie he had established some relationship 
with her as strong as that of blood? Was it quite 
right to put her so entirely out of his hands? Was it 
not possible to explain and clear himself, or to recall 
the chiid to his protection after a brief absence? A 
single thought was sufficient to sweep away these 
questionings, and that was a thought of his wife. 
She certainly had not taken very much to the child. 
lt was natural, be said to bimself, that dear Annie, 
loving Lim as she did, should desire ail bis attention, 
and should be anxious about everything which could 
affect his welfare. 

“I must give you up, my little girl,” he said, hold- 
ing her closely, and looking down into the eyes that 
looked up into his. ‘* But will you remember what I 
say to you now?” 

Her lips faintly syllabled a “ yes,” which he saw 
rather than heard. 

“Don’t tell any one else what I say to you,” he 
said, jealously. ‘‘ Keep it all for a secret between 
you and me. Rose, did you know that I saved your 
lite—saved you trom dying?” 

The pupils of the child’s eyes dilated slowly, her 
lips parted, but without giving utterance to a word, 
the breath hanging suspended on them, and her 
brows drew themselves slightly together, as though 
she was trying to understand or to remember. 

“In the first place, you have to thank God,” he 
went on, looking at her steadily, “‘ and next to him, 
you have to thank me for your life. I shall never 
forget this, and you must not. It makes a bond be- 
tween us which nothing must break. I am your% 
second fatter, and you are the first child of my heart. 
However I may love otbers, and however you way 
luve them, no cne may, no one can, come 80 near ty 
you or to me as we come to each other. Whencver 
in atter years you hear my name, think, but do not 
say, ‘He saved my life, aud I must never forget 
bim.’ Whatever you may propose to co of impor- 
tance, remember that there is one who has a claim 
on you, and do not p ake a promise without consult- 
ing me. Wiil you remember?” 

* Yes,” said the cbild. 

“And now,” be went cn, smiling again, “cheer up, 
and tell me bow much you love me.” 

“1 love you,” she said, besitatingly, sitting upright, 
drawing a full breath, and locking about as if in 
search of something to measure her love by, “I love 
you so much as I can’t measure.” 

“Gi bless you, my white Rose!” exclaimed her 
protector, unwented tears dimming his eyes. 

The two drove about five miles through the lovely 
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cates that the rooms within are arranged for the day. 
The wide gate leading into the avenue was open, and 
there Doctor Thayer entered, drawing bis horse back 
toa walk, and presently stopping for a moment, as 
the sound of singing came through the open windows 
of a room in one of the wings. 

‘* Listen !’’ be whispered. And with her pale cheek 
against his sleeve, Rose listened. A choir of female 
voices was singing an invocation to the Holy Spirit: 


“Veni, Creator Spiritus, 
Mentes tuorum visita, 
Imple superna gratia 
Quae tu creasti pectora. 
Qui Paracletus diceris, 
Donum Dei altissimi, 

Fons vivus, ignis, charitas, 
Et spiritalis unctio!” 


“Tsn’t that sweet, little one?’ asked the gentlc- 
man, smiling to cheer the child. ‘‘ You will hear 
singing like that every day. And see what a fine 
house you will live in! Don’t you feel glad, now, for 
coming?” 

Rose shook her head, unable to speak. 

“* Well, it can’t be helped. We must say good-by. 
Say it to me now, while we are alone. Good-by, and 
God bless you, my dear sweet little white Rose!” 

He put bis arm about ber, and she clung to him, 
silent, and trem bling violently, clung as though she 
would never let him go, her small arms clasping bia 
neck, her cold little torehead pressed to his cheek. 

** Gcod-by!” she whispered, after a moment, and 
in speaking suddenly released him, sinking back in 
the carriage, but holding his band, which she kept 
clasped to her neck with her cheek turned sideway 
and pressed to it, a gesture expressive of adoring 
fondness. 

In a few minutes they reached the central flight of 
steps that mounted the first terrace, where Doctor 
Thayer fastened his horse, and lifting Rose from the 
carriage, led her up to the lofty portico and rang the 
doorbell. It was answered presently by a woman 
dressed in the garb of a religieuse, who held the door 
open and silently motioned the visitors to enter, con- 
ducting them across a long, airy hall of which the 
floor was bare and white, into a prettily furnished 
parlor. There, having motioned the doctor to a 
chair, and smilingly advanced a stool for Kose, she 
stood with downcast eyes, awaiting orders. 

“TI would like to see the superior,” the doctor said. 

* She is in the chapel now,” the nun answered, in 
a low, soft voice, which was in keeping with her gen- 
tle movements and modest, downcast face. “I will 
tell her as soon as she comes out.” 

“Very well; I will wait.” 

The nun bowed slightly, and withdrew with a 
noiseless step. 

After she had gone, Rose pushed the stool close to 
Doctor’s Thayer’s elbow, and seating herself on it, 
took his hand and again held it clasped between 
cheek and shoulder, her breath coming quickly, and 
a faint color beginning to flicker in her face. Nei- 
ther of them said a word, but they sat there, the 
child clinging to the friend she was so scon to lose, 
that friend looking down on her with a pang of pity 
and tender regret. Presently the door was sugly 
opened, and the superi«r of the bouse came in, smil- 
ing pleasantly, her manver showing that mingling 
ot sweetness and dignity which we so often observe 
in those whose vocation is religious. Her age might 
have been fifty; she was large and noble-looking, 
with a somewhat patrician cast of features, clear, 
steady eyes of deep blue, and a mouth that seemed 
to smile even when closed, so sweet were its curves. 

“I am the superior,” she said, simply, saluting 
her viaitor with , a8 he rose to 
meet her. 

Doctor Thayer gave his name, which she had 
heard before, and told his whole story, omitting 
nothing. He was not in the least afraid that the 
gentle religieuse would feel herself called on to have 
bim arraigned for grave-robbing, particularly when 
the fruits of his depredation had been so tair a lamb 
for her flock. 

‘Tam not a Catholic, madam,” he said; “ bur I 
am sufficiently well-informed to be net only willing 
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green roads and lanes, and then fora half mile or so 
the houses disappeared, and they were shut in by 
over-arching trees that brushed the top of their car- 
riage. Presently, through the sound of sweeping 


sudden soft clash of music that seemed to come from 
the skies—a chime of bells, clear and sweet, set ail 
the air ringing about them. Wiih a start and a in- 
voluntary smile of delight, the ed t 

eves, and saw, near by and high up over thc trees, 
the top of a-quare tower in which these golcen-toned 
bells were swinging. It appeared aud disappeared 
like a vision, as their carriaze spun over the ground, 
and in a minute more they turned into a broad hizh- 
way and came out in front of a stately edifice, that 
stood back, with gardens, a lawn and an avenue in 
front. This bailding was lofty in itecif, having four 
stories with a deep basement, and consisted ofa sjuare 
central edifice with tower and cupolas, and two long 
wings, and it was placed so as to have a yet more 
commanding appearance, being on a rise graduated 
into two deep terraces. Fine old trees stood in 


| 
la | 
groups, adorning, but net shading the house and 


grounds too much; fowers bloomed in beds aronnd 
the terraces. and iu large garden vases placed on the 
walks; there were glimpses of grap<rr, greenhouse, 
and extgnsive gardens and orchard in the rear of the 
| buildings. Everything was in exquisite or fer, and, 

early as it was. che windows were 2il 

curtains half-draan, having that look which indi- 





ypen and the 


leaves, and bird-songs, and bab! nz of brovks, fel! a | thority which I now assume. 


but desirous to place this child in your care. Indeed, 
| it is ouly bere that the secret of her identity can be 
preserved. Snould any friend of bers ever appear, [ 
shall of course give up that re=ponsibility and aa- 
I shall pay for the 
child’: board and tuition, and expect to be consulted 
about anything of importance which may be proposed 
| fur her, and informed if she should be sick, or if any- 


little girl raised her thing should happen to her. For the rest, I desire 


that you will use your own jadgment. Let her have 

every advantage which your establishment affords, 
and be fitted to become a teacher, in case it should 
be necessary at any future time that she should do 
anything towards Ler own support.” 


“I am to bring the child up a Catholic?” asked | 


the sajerior. 


The doctor paused, and hesitated a moment. His — 


religious opinions were of the moet liberal sort; he 
was what might be called a full-blown Unitarian, 
which is about as near an eutire loosing of dogmas 
ascan wellbe. Mrs. Buckbardt, who was a candie- 
and-iucerse Puseyite, taking all the husk of Cathol- 
icism and leaving the kernel, bad been used to call 
the doctor an infide), whatever that may be. Per- 
haps he was an intide!; there certainly were a good 
many, things which he did not believe; but be liked 
religion in a@ woman, though it might incline bera 
A man, even the most Irce- 
thinking, rather liacs that bis lwiy sbeuld 
believe more than he dues, if fur uvthing cise, that 


little to superstit.on. 
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he may show his superior wisdom by laughing at 
their little amiable credulity. Besides, the doctor 
Tegarded this child as exceptional; bis imagination 
was excited about her, both her person and circum- 
stances, and believing one religion to be about as 
good as another, taking, moreover, ap wsthetic view 
of the matter, he was inclined to believe that the 
Catholic faith was the one best suited to bis little 
charge. He could easily fancy her, gliding, with her 
fitful, graceful step, past walis adorned with pictured 
saints, putting her small hands palm to palm, to pray 
to her guardian angel, raising these deep and _ bril- 
liant eyes of hers to follow the wreaths of incense till 
they faded among the cherubim on the ceiling. 

“After all,” he said, laugbing, ‘* what use would it 
be fur we to say no? ‘There would be an atmosphere 
about her life which would infiuence her, even if no 
direct instruction were given. Besides,” he added, 
more gravely, “such a prohibition would be in some 
measure destructive of perfect confidence between 
you and the child; and lam very anxious, madam, 
that you should be to her in place of the mother she 
has lost. I want ber to tind here a happy home.” | 

The superior’s expressive face thanked and assured 
him still more than her few earnest words: 

“I sball feel a peculiar interest in the child,” she 
said; ‘“‘ not so much irom her orphan state and at- 
tractive appearance, as because of her history. One 
whom God has so signally distinguisbed by rai<ing | 
her from the grave, almost by a wiracle, must be | 
destined fur a singular fate.” 

A tew words settled the pecuniary part of the ar- 
Tangement. Doctor Thayer was to send the pay, 
and the superior was not to send any acknow ledg- 
ment for it. In case by any accident the remittance 
didn’t reach ber at the proper time, she was to write 
to him within a week to that effect, her note, like all 
communications trom her, to be sent, not by mail, 
but by a trusty messenger, who was to deliver it into 
the doctor’s own hands, and to no one else. 

Doctor Thayer had a double reason for this ar- 
rangement, the second one of which made biw teel a 
little guilty. The arrangement made at home had 
been that the child should be given to the nuns to 
adopt and do as they pleased with, he retaining no 
authority, and paying no expenses; but since she had 
clung so to him, and he bad found bow hard it would 
be to renounce all influence over the fate of one 
bound to him by such peculiar ties, and to give her 
up 80 utterly that be would have vo right to make 
even an inquiry for her, he had changed his ming. 
The only way to keep any hold on her was by paying 
her expenses, and that he instantly resolved to do. 
But he as instantly decided to say nothing at home 
about this change in his plans. 

“It would only worry and annoy Annie,” he 
thought. ‘She can’t understand how I feel, and 
doesn’t see why I should care anything about the 
child, and I can’t change. It is better to avoid 
discussion.” 

** Has she been baptized?” the superior asked. 

The doctor did not know, and had no means of 
finding out. 

* You would wish her to be christened Rose?” was 
the next question. 

* Yes, and I would like to add a name, if it is 
customary.” 

“O, she can take as many names as you like,” said 
the superior. 

Doctor Thayer bent smilmgly over the child, who 
still nestled closely to his side, and lifting her tace 
with his hand, asked: 

*“* Would my little girl like to have me name her 
Rose Blanche? She is tov white to be only a Rene, 
which should be pink. May I name you Biauche, 
dear?” 

* Yes,” whispered Rose, with unsmilifg lips. 

There seemed nothing else tw do but to entrust to 
the superior the souvenirs of Kuse’s mother which 
Mrs. Buckhardt had kept, and to take leave of the 
child. 

“Please write me a line after a few days, and let 
me know how she is contented,” the doctor said, 
rising. ‘1 think that she will attach herself to the 
place and to you, but I shall feel anxious till I 
| learn.’’ 
| He clasped tightly the little hand that held bis in 








* Did she faint?” he asked, quickly. 

* Yer sir.” . 

* | will wait till she is quiet,” be said, deckledly. 
* Please let me know presently.” 

He walket to and fro again with a troubled face, 
and after awhile the nun appeared at the window 
and beckoned him. He = fily approached and looked 
in. The superior sat in an arm-chbair, holding the 
child on her lap; the little face was laid close to ber 
bosom. It was evident that she was quiet. 

“She bas found a friend,” the doctor thought, 
looking with a feeling of relief and yet of pain. 

The superior raised her eyes and gave him a amiling 
nod. He bowed, and tarning away, went down the 
steps, got into bis carriage, and drove down the 
avenue. 

Alter petting and soothing the child a few minutes, 
the superior set her upright, and patting her pale 
cheek, said, cheerfully: 

“ Now my little girl must go and have some break- 
fast. I havea pretty playmate for her here. Wil 
she come now?” 

Poor Rose had no willof her ewn, and could only 
permit herself to be led up the great stairwar, 
through a long upper ball with bare floor like the 
lower ope, and into a large dormitory that crossed 
the end of it and occupied one of the wings. Both 
hall and dorn itory bad a bare look, but were fresh, 
airy, and exquisitely clean. The dormitory bad win- 
dows at each extremity, and rows of little white- 
curtained beds at each side and down the centre. 
The doors stood open into the wash-rooms adjoining, 
showing the long line of faucets, each one with a 
basin underneath, the racks for towels, and the 
countless drawers and pigeon-holes that lined the 
walls. The superior led Kore to one of the beds, drew 
the curtain asi¢e, and displayed a little girl lying 
there with athin, pale face and croppet hair, bat 
with the brightness of returning beal'h in ber eyes. 
The child smiled gladly at sight of the nun, and 
kissed the hand that was cffered her. 

* Here is a little girl who also has been sick,” the 
superior said, lifting Rose and setting her on the bed 
beside the other. “And now you two are going to 
have breakfast together. One is Kore, and the otber 
is Lily. You must be very fond of each other, and 
see which will get strong and well first.” 

Smiling kindly on them, she wisely left them to 
beccme acquainted in their own way. For a minate 
they were silent, the sick child shyly regarding Kose, 
and Rose looking cff with swimming eyes towards 
the windows. At length, Lily ventured, in the sweet, 
hesitating way of a bird learning to sing: 

** ]’m real glad we’re to have breakfast, aren’t you?” 

Rote looked with wan and listless surprise at the 
speaker. Breakfast was the thought furthest from 
ber mind. With her heart full of grief, and strange, 
tragical images floating vaguely before her mind— 
images that might weil, if understood, appal the 
stoutest mind, Rose had but littie consciousness of 
any bodily wants. 

‘* We sball bave strawberries, I think,” continued 
Lily, more confident now that the ice was broken. 
‘* Sister Anastasia told mc that she shouldn’t be sar- 
prised if I] had some, and of course you will, too.” 

Kose drew a long, tremulous sigh, and began to 
look about ber, and take note of things. 

“Isn't this a splendid place?’ asked the other, 
determined to talk. 

Re se sighed out a“ yes.” 

“All the other girls got cp early, and are down in 
the garden,” Lily went on. “I sleep late because | 
have been sick. At ten o’chck I shall be dressed 
and go out and walk on tle terrace, or down the 
grapery. Will you go with me?” 

Here there was a faint rattling of dishes above the 
rustling of trees, and a bun appeared at the door 
carry ing a waiter, and followed by the saperior, whe 
brought a little stand aud placed it before the cbil- 
dren. Sure enough, there were strawberries, two 
small saucers full, strewn over with sugar, and with 
@ spoonful of cream in each. Two cups of chocolate 
and two generous slices of buttered bread completed 
the breakfast. 

Whether it was the novelty of ber situation, the 
gentle cheerfulness of her ccmy anions, or some re- 
action in berself, Ri se presently felt disposed to think 





' its soft, clinging Loid, held up the small face, and 
| looking steadily into it for one moment, kissed the 
' ebild, furebead, cheek and r outh, and suddenly re- | 
leased her. With Ler babit of cbedience to and de- | 
| pendence on him, Rose did not at first comprebend | 
_ his meaning, and did not resist him when he put her | 
|away. He bowed hactily to the saperiur, and went | 
out of the rm and cut of the boure. But 26 bia} 
band was on the knob of the outside door, he heard a 
step running after him over the bare floor of the ball, 
and as the door clored behind bim, and he stood on 
the steps, tzstened out by the spring lock, a cry rang | 
| through the caken parels—not loud, but sharp, and | 
full ofanguirh. Then there was silence. | 
“It isa shame!” exclaimed Doctor Thayer, tarn- 
ing to open the docr again. But it resisted bis hand. | 
He stood a moment irresolute, listening; but no | 
sound came to his «ar. “It is cruel that a child | 
should be made & su Ter #0!” | 
He put his Land on the bell-knob, but hesitated | 
betore ringing ; and that moment ot hesitation showed | 
him the folly of going back, if he was not going to 
take Rose away with him. He walked uneasily to 
and fro on the wice veranda, and after a few min- 
utes, secing one of the nuns near an open window, 
Le spoke to her. 
“ How is the child?” | 
“The poor little thing is recovering,” was the re- | 
ply. ** She ie with the superior.” 


| eating not only poesible but desirable, and alter a 


while managed to eat nearly ail ot ber bri aktast, 
giving balf her slice of bread to the famished litth 
convalescent. 

After leaving them to liter and chatter for a while 


| over their food, the superior came back. 


“You are to have the led next tw Lily’r, Kite” 
she said. “And now you may com-e with me and see 
your place in the wash-room. Y:a are to bave this 
pigeon hele tor your own, and these two drawers; 
apd when your truuk comes, will show you shat 


| things to putin them. This is your basin, and you 


are to lapg jour towel bere. Now go back and stay 
with Lily, aud presently I will take jou both out to 


| Walk.” 


A week later, a note was banded to Doctor Thayer, 
in his « ftice. 


“ Your patient is doing very well,” the superior 
wrote. “Sbe gains in strength and cheerfulness, is 
perfectly at ease with me, and has become attached 
to a littl girl whom I bave given ber for a playmate. 
The friend I have chosen for her is Lily Raymond, 
an orphan of Soutbern parentage, who bas no near 


| friends, and who #, ends ber vacations with as. I 
| think that you may feel perfectiy easy about the 
| child.” 


The doctor read the note twice, then twisted it up 
and carefally barnt it. 
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AFTER THE BALL. bebave well, giving no cause for ‘alarm; yet ‘irs. he held his bow with an arrow drawn ty its head, | Snddenly one of them that was seeding near yon HOW TO BE IDOLI 
eee ee Wilson always experienced a feeling of relief when | while his sight covered the form of her husband. caught her by the hair and forced her upon her knees, 

BY MES” ALFRED M. MUNSTER. they had left the cabin, and she hai watched their Terrified beyond expression, she attempted to utter | while the deadly tomahawk flashed above her head. THE hyperbole of being “ idolized” \ 
Sorc retreating figures until the forest had swallowed | acry; but ber tongue clove to the roof of her mouth | That her last moment had come she dil not doubt, haps, made a literal troth in so striki: 

" , . them up. and refused to perfurm its duty, and the next mo- | aud with a prayer iv ber heart for herself and chil- in the following story; for w 

Fey sm et Me toned Through the summer, al! the tribes in the vicinity | ment the deadly shaft sped from the bow, and was dren, she awaited the blow that would send her to rooted pep eles Silas yi 

White and ccld, from crimson niches, | Of the Miami settlement had been at peace with the | buried deep in the side of her husband, who, utter- | join her husband... But it did not fali, and the savage | dp 1818, the good ship * Dido” left | 
Gleameth many a marble group. | whites; but as autumn came on they became uneasy, | ing a terrible cry, fell upon the earth. thrust her away and went to the tabie with a stag- on her voyage to Sumatra. She ha 
‘Tis the drearest hour time numbers, and there were wild rumors in the air, and tloating A cry of mortal anguish trembled upon the lips of | gering gait, pouring down another cupfull, which | French manufactures on board, whic 
Cheerless herald of the dawn, through the forests, that they would take to the war- | the wife, as she beheld this terrible scene, but it was | soon bad the effect she so much desired to see; forhe was to barter for coffee and spice with 
When the veil that hides the future path, and drive back the pale-faces that were en- | so faint that it did not reach the eare of the three | lost his teet and fell heavily to the earth, where he the Sunda Isles. After a few days’ 
From the past scems half withdrawn. croaching upon their huuting-grounds. At first, | savages that now sprang from their concealment and | soon became qniet, and as motionless as though he was becalmed; and both passengers .. 


there were rumors only; but as the days and weeks | ran towards the fallen man; and the horritied spec- | formed a part of the cabin itself. 


. put on short allowance of provisions a 
went on, they took a more (finite shape, and at last | tatcr saw them plunge their knives into his body, It was with heartfelt joy that she saw she had one 


Preserved meats, fruits, chocolate, 


Now the minstrel's strain is silent, 
All the laughing guests are flown, 


And beside the hearth’s dull embers news came that blood had been shed. A settler’s | and then tear the reeking scalp from his head. EE EORy See Sen) wee ee Se eee live-atock, were all exbausted, with t) 
Sits the revels’ queen alone: cabin, that stood apart, in an exposed position, had | Motionless as if turned to stone, the settler’s wife | life sprang up in her heart, stronger grew the desire one solitary patriarchal cock, who, p 
Rich the robe that floats around her, been attacked and burned to the ground, while he | beheld all this; but as yet she had not been perceived | for vengeance. Another soon followed the example mainyard, was mourning his devastat 
Changing-like the mallard’s neck, . and his family had been slain. by the savages, standing as she did in the shadow of | of his companion by n easuring bis length wpon the Mourad Bey after the battle of the Ps 
And snow-pure the pearls that shimmer When the news of this massacre reached the cabin | the belt of woods. To have stirred while this terri- | floor, and in a little time the remaining savage conch - The ship's cook, Neptane, a Madagn 
Through the dark brown hair they deck. of Wilson—as it did by the way of one of the settlers | ble tragedy had been enacting, she could not; but | ded to do likewise. Thus in a few moments the three ceived orders, one morning, to -prepar 


below, who came up the river expressly to give them | now, when it was over, and she knew that he was in- | were lying in adrunken sleep from which it would 
To a xlen far, far away, warning, and to urge them to abandon their clearing | deed dead, a thought came into her mind that at | have been hard awakening them. 

Where to-night the moon is shining, and return to the protection of bis friends, that each | once broke the fearful trance that had fallen upon There was no time to be lost, and Mrs, Wilson at 
And the mountain stream at play ; mizht assist the other in making the best defence | her. Her helpless children recurred to ber, when, | once set about the object she had in view. One by 

She can see the quiet homestead, thev could—his wite was for returning at once. But | with a mighty etfurt she broke the spell, and fled | one the articles of value were carried out to a consid- 
Ivy-grown from base to roof, her husband would not consent. He did not believe | towards the cabin. erable distance from the cabin, and when this had 

And the chequered sunshine stealing there was any immediate danger, and when he was The door stood open as she had left it, and with | been done, she firmly secured the windows upon the 
Through the larches’ pensile woof. convinced there was it would be time enough for | fleet steps she crossed the clearing and bounded into | outside, in such a manner that they could not be 

them to return to the company of those who by their | the apartment. Oune glance at the bed, and another | readily opened from witbin. Then she heaped upon 

churlishness bad sent him apart from them. He had | thrill of horror ran through her frame. Her oldest | the bed, which she moved to near where the uncon- 


dinner; and once more the hungry « 
atate-cabin snuffed up the delicious 
fowl. The captain took a nap, in ord 
appetite until dinner time; and the ¢ 
ered like a guardian angel round the c 
ing lest any audacious spoiler shou! 
bands on the precious dainty. 
Suddenly a cry of terror and despa 
the cook's cabin, and Neptane himse 
the picture of a fright, with both his 


Bat her weary thoughts have wandered 





She remembers how the robin 
In the autumn sunset sang, 


And the skylark’s liquid carol always treated the savages well, and he did not be- | child, the boy, was missing, and a terrified glance | scious savages were lying, all the inflammable mate- convulsively in the sooty wool that co. 
Through the bright June morning rang. lieve that they would do him harm. Unfortunately, | about the rvom sho. ed her that he was nut in the | rial that the cabin contained, and when this had What was the matter? Alas! in an i 

Ah, though Hope may o'er the future he littie knew the temper of the savages about him, | ca>in. been done to her satisfaction, she threw a blazing the cook bad slumbered at his post, a: 
_Rose-hued radiance freely cast, and the messenger, after urging all he could to in- Frantically calling his name, she sprang out into | brand from the fireplace upon the heap, and with burnt to a cinder. 

Yet she lacks the tender glory fluence his determination and prevail upon him to! the open air again. At first there was no answer; | her children in her arms, went out, securely tasten- A fit of rage, exasperated by hunger 
Which remembrance lends the past. return to the settlement, departed down the river, | bat after a few moments, she heard his childish voice | ing the door behind her. This done, she burried to sun, fea fearful thing. The mate, utt 


leaving Wilson standing upon the bank, who waved | calling to her in answer, and, to her dismay, it came | the river, and placing the ol jects of her solicitade in 


ecation, seized a large knife and 1 
his hat to him as he went round the turn, and the | from the direction of the creek. Then she saw him | the canoe, sprang in and pulled down the river vith impr : we 


tune. At that moment oneof the pas 


And the lady, sad and lonely, 
Years this night to see once more 


Scenes and faces loved and longed for messenger, answering the signal, bebeld him for the | Moving among the stumps near the spot where the | all the strength she could command. At the bend. Louis Bergaz, interposed to ward off | 
In the joyous days of yore; last time. > tree lay across the stream, and she knew that in her | she looked back, and saw a vast column of smuke negro was saved, but his preserver rec: . 

But in vain—the bright glen-river The words of the messenger had left Mrs. Wilson | baste she had passed him by, while he had been at- | rising above the forest, and knew by that the flames of the steel in his wrist, and bis blood 
Shall flow backward from the main, in an uneasy state of mind, and that evening she did | tempting to reach his tather or to tuliow her. were progressing as she had hoped. With much difficulty the other passen, 

Ere the twain who met beside it her best to prevail upon her husband to take up with There was nothing tw do but to hast: n after him; That afternoon the settlers went for the body of in preventing him, in bis turn, from 
Long ago, shall meet again. his advice and return to the settlement. This he | but beture she had taken a dczen steps in that Girec- | Wilson, which they fuund where he ha! fallen. The tie . ; < 


mate; but at length peace was restore 
or having apologized for bis violenc: 
Neptune, he fell on his knees, and | 


absolutely refused to do at present, bat, by way of | tion, she belield the three Indians emerge trum the | cabin was a mass of smouldering embers, and among 


» 
Wake! such dreams unnerve the spirit: compromise, agreed to do so were any more vutrages | belt of timber, coming swittly in the direction of the | them could plainly be seen the evidences of the wife’s 


Well thou know'st the past 43 past, 


























And on all thy glad youth's treasures repeated near them; and with this she was forced to | cabin, one uf whum caught the cbild in his arms, and | vengeance. braced the feet of bis protector. 
Thy bright eyes have looked their last. be content. But her mind was iil at ease, and it was bore him, frightened and siruggling, towards ber. — : Boa : In a day or two the breeze aprang up 
Now for others shine the mountains, not until long after midnight that she fell asleep with To escape now was impossible; and it was not in @ur Curious Dep artment speedily reached Sumatra. Four ye: 
Purpl. in the sunset glow, her children held close in her arms, as if she would | the heart of the mother to make the attempt, could pee. ’ it happened one day that Louis Berga: 
And to other ears are uttered shield them from the danger that hovered without. it have been dune succesrfully. While she had life, (Prepared for The F1 t Uni the public table of an English boardin 
Vows like those of long ago. Morning came, and at an early hour they were | she could not desert her children; and as if utterly . ee Se eee See ee = A th seme, were two lex 
- astir. Breakfast was prepared, and, after it bad been | devoid of fear, and bad not witnessed the terrible | TO4D EATER.—1 have often wondered what could tavia. Smeng Se € 
en be happy as thou mayest, ; , _ | be the origin of the term toad-eater, from which we had been sent out by the British Gov 
Ka thy cholne.ao is the tate: eaten, Wilson took his axe and went out to the forest | scene she had but a few moments before, she ad 2 the en. 
y choi y fate; : pas E ; ; or | get the now more commonly used toady, and its de- spect the countries lying near the eq 
Thou didst yield life’s choicest blessing work, as usual, at a piece of trees he was felling, | vanced towards the savages, holding out her arms for ; dinner the name of Bergaz happen... 
To secure one dazzling bait. that he meant to clear and put into crops early in | the struggling boy. rived verb toadying. A tond-enter aoeane a fintterer, ced distinctly by one of bis acqua: 
If the fruit hath turned to ashes, the spring. It was nearly a quarter of a mile from | ‘* Pappoose ‘traid of Ingen,” said the savage, as he | | believe; but at first I imagine it meant one ho put Concetta didn af the table, the oldest 
If the gold hath turned to clay, the cabin, and hidden from view by a narrow belt of | held out the boy towards her as they met. And she | UP with the ill-humor, grufiness and disobliging a aes cok tale 
Yet let none behold thy mourning forest trees that skirted a small creek, which had | pressed him to her heart as if her own weak arms speeches of ancther, for an interested object. For = ed up from his plate, sien = 
For-the boon that 's past away. been left to guard the banks in a measure from the | had the power to protect him from the terrible dan- this species ss tha: we we in in the “a re — the name o rgaz 
Sica oad as r heavy fresbets that sometimes occurred. Across the | ger that menaced them all. pression, av sei es co leuores le quelqu’un— swal- Pepsi ” 
Dig ta ncn hs meron creck, na direct line fromthe cabin, fangs teebad | A visible shudder was the only reply sho mado to | ]OWIDg @ perms enakes—which Is curtusly 00 & ae ee 
ines sheen te Week ane tein been felled, which served asa bridge for him to pass | the words of the savage, and she turned towards the | Parallel with the Englisb phrase, substituting one “fen & a alte tenet” 
Which thy vain ambitron made. and repass as he came and went from his work. cabin, but not until she had seen the bloody scalp of reptile for another. 1 venture to conjecture that — eya g & 
For thyself—with rank and riches The forenoon seemed long to Mrs. Wilson, for her | her husband dangling at the side of one of the | both figures of rbetoric have a commen origin in the ine J: ‘ ee 
Thou hast cast thy brilliant lot: mind was filled with dire forebodings of evil which | reéskins. ‘Yairy tale about the amiable girl who wae kind to an pn glen nigdligee shook wih 
Then be calm, and pray to Heaven she found it impossible to shake off. try as she would | Each moment the imperilled mother expected to | Old woman whom she met in her walks, and received SHO en aoe en: the oe =e _— 
That the old time be forgot. to busy herself with Ler household affairs. Carefully | be struck down by the tomahawks of the savages, | in reward the gift of dropping pearls as she spoke, an English scientific journal. ” 
‘ > she kept her boy within doors, that she might not | and why they had, as yet, spared her and her chiid | While her churlish sister, for her contumelious treat- — — — a te 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.) k se bim from her sight, ’lthough he begged over and | she could not imagine, unless it was tuat they wished | Ment of the same old party, was judicially visited . vi ia be the abor 
over again to be allowed to go out to where his father | to play with them, much as a cat does with a mouse, | With the misfortune of emitting toads and snakes ture of Africans, Arabs, and : ; 
A WIFE’S VENGEANCE. was at work, and for her to go with him and carry | before accon:plishing their destruction. But the rea- | ™ixed up with her conversation. So, ill-conditioned ants, These latter occupy the king — 
is him safely across the fallen tree. Tired of impor- | son was soon made piain to her, for when they had | people who grumble and scold, may be said to drop and are governed by a queen, The 
BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE: turing, at last he had fallen asleep, as the hour of; reached the cabin, and beheld the table made ready | toads and snakes, and those who endure their tem- widely from the Ethiopian race, both 
noon approached, and she laid him on the bed by the | fer dinner, they at once seated themselves thereat, | PeTs and tirive on it are toad-eaters and snake- cal and moral characteristics. They are 
AMONG the first that penetrated into the wilds of side of the baby, which was also asleep, and tignitied that she should at once prepare some | 8Wallowers. butnane, bet extremely wartihe, boone 


foray furnishes them with slaves. It 
believe that the Malagasys worship 
that they have at Teintinguaa tree 
the Evil One. They have but one ten, 
to the god Bergaz (leer, source, or we! 
dean, and gaz, light, in the Malagas 
this divinity they are ardently devoted 
periods offer him the sacrifice of a c- 
cient Greeks did to Heculapiur. So tro 
languages and superstitions of all land 
linked together by mysterious bonds, . 
time nor distance can destroy.” 

Louis Bergaz thought the latter pb 
flection very striking. 

“You can scarcely imagine,” said} 
“how important these remote analogy 
by us with so much Iabor and fatigue, 





the upper Miami was a settler by the rame«af James. Seeing her children thus comfortably disposed of, | more meat, althuugh there was already a large dish : 
Wilson, his wife and two children, the youngest of she went to the door and listened for the sound of her ; before them. in ponte anes nrooliinn Sulety at fate - - 
whom was not yet a year old, and the other two husband's axe, as she had done several times before| A faint ray of hope shot into her heart that by Lenting A008 pubtening nen sins. Singin 
years its senior. Their nearest neighbors were good that morning. It was still now, and her beart gave | pleasing them, she and her children might escape wamantes a6 the mennenenD cons an hag. ang te 
two miles by the river, and a canoe or dugout was a great throb for fear some evil had chanced to him; | with their lives; so, disengaging the still trightened called—for use as food. There are nembers of those 
their usuai means of communicating with them, and but in a moment more she heard it again ringing | boy from her embrace, she hastened to do their bid- pean, nastive ROMNA, GSI Hh gene S48, 
which, when not in service, was kept hidden beneath ' through the forest with its wonted music. Keassured | ding, and in a short time another liberal supply was and highly nutritious, but they are commonly called 
some overhanging bushes under the bauk, that no by this token that all was well with her husband, she | placed befure them, which lett her again at liberty to toad -stwols or some other vulgar name, and are re- 
prowling savage might make cff with it unperceived went about preparing the noontide meal; and when | Sovthe her sobbing children. jected a0 nwhelcome, Thave in, newater, net 
by its owners, who would thus be cut off from their at last it was ready, and the sun, falling in through Sitting upon the edge of the bed, with a chiid on evidence to show that, with some exceptions which 
friends below, as the way thither on foot was much the open doorway, showed that it was high meridian, | either arm, she gazed upon the murderers of her are easy to identify, most of the funguses growing in 
longer and more difficult, owing to the fact that, she stepped outside the cabin to call her husband. husband, aud a strong desire for vengeance took the eapet ee ANY Se GA. Secor eatiels of 
about half a mile below, a large creek or eddy made | He bad not left his work, as the sound of the axe! place of the fear that had oppressed her heart. O, diet noticed by the Society, is meat in powder, man- 
up trom the river, which could not be forded except was still ringing through the forest, and instead of that she had but the power to strike them dead at | wfactared in Aastralig. Five pounds of fresh meat, 
at low water, without going a long distance into the calling him as she had thought of doing, she deter- | her teet, and so avenge the death of him whese vvice | when thoroughly dried, yield one pound of powder, 


forest, to a peint where quite a large stream fell into mined to run out and bear him company to the | she would never Lear again on earth! and, as these | enc psoas shillings, and is described as pul- 
| atable an ous. 






























































the creek. For this reason, the cance was guarded cabin. Glancing indoors, she saw that her chiliren thoughts crowded upon her mind, a ¥ord trom one of Ceci on 
2 2 ¥ ; " 2 Ss 7 es ; a vancement of acience 

jvalously, and carefully concealed, and was the set | Were still sleeping quietly, and throwing her apron | the — oF ened a way for its accomplishment. Rouxp BELTs.—Manofacturers in the United DaceaC Ge ice rte stent 

tlers’ only hope of escape in case of danger threaten- | over her head, she started out towards the creek. | Satiated with the plentiful repast that bad been States are tinding out that, for many kinds of driving @ ’ 4 li 

ing them from the savages that thronged the coun-| The distance was bet short, and in a few moments. laid before them, they now demanced fire-water, and ! y The cares of a busy commercial lif 
3 : | Machinery, round belts are preferable to flat belts. him to forget both the philosopher an 

try above them. she had reached the belt of timber that skirted the it was with satistaction that Mrs. Wiison remembered Among the alvantages of one over the other, they | g I 

1t was with some hesitation that the settler had se- ' creek. Dioily the shadows lay before her, and her that, only three days befure, her husband had pur- : i namesake. 

: ! ; : | State that the round beit cuts off less light than the After al of about two years, Ber 
lected this spot upon which to erect his cabin and eyes sought an Indian ambuscade on either side; for | haved and brought home a gallon of ra:a from. the | wa: peit econnien tens seems. makes senior holes in a —_ 
commence his clearing, and he would not have done , the news she bad heard the day before rendered her | Settlement down the river. There was envugh to | 3 Sag pr i i purchase ebony at Cape St. Maria, ir 

p i | ee, | z Se ie the floor, requires lighter driving-pulleys, thereby i but a violent te t forced the ver 
so had he not been disappointed in the site he had more timid than was her wont. Reassured by the | render them insensible, she hoped, and if it did, she |. + oi . ; tei ; wars ears 
; 2 : : ; economizing power; while, as regards driving-powr 4 Simpai on the Avas coast. While t! 
chosen at the settle ent below. Another man had’ sound of ber Lusband’s axe over beyond the timber, | would be sure of wreaking the vengeance she cuveted; | ’ = = ~ % 
X | j : . .? | @ round belt one inch in diameter has been doing for | busy refitting the ship, Bergaz started 
got it before him, and refused to vacate, and thinking she passed on, and springing upon the fallen tree, | £0 she proceeded with alacrity to produce the article | years work which proved two severe for a seven-inch ' i y orca ad e 
that he had been ill-used, he had left the company ran lightly across. A few steps further on brought | called for, which she placed, alorg with driuking ! ' flat belt. : the interior of the country. There are: 
with whom he had journeyed through the wilder- | her to the edge of the little clearing, across which she | versels, befure them, and noted, with much satistac- | | 'y : wild beasts in Malagascar; but ther 
ness, and proceeding up the river, came upon the beheld her husband hard at work. | tion, the joy they experienced at its possession. | NORWEGIAN CooKING.—Here is an account of the ; dance of game to tempt the pty 
fertile spot where we now fiud him; and banishing| At this moment, a fear that her children might | Trying to appear as unconcerned as possible, Mrs. Norwegian method of cooking which is well worth | with his gun on his shoulder, soning 
all thought of danger as much as possible from his awake in her abseyce and do some mischief to them- | Wilson busied herself about the cabin, while her ua- attention. After the meat, or any other article, has partridges, quails and pheasants, of 
mind, he fell to work with a wili, and soon hada selves, caused her to pause, and to hesitate a monient | welcowe companions poured down cup after cupfull | briled five minutes, the stucepin is taken from the until be reached the border riche cal 
substantial cabin, and quite a clearing made aboutit. whether to call her husband from where she was, ; of the burning fluid, which soon began to show its fire, and shut up close in a felt-lined wooden box. There be caw 6 nomber of ¢ > — 
The cabin had been built in the springtime; the and then hasten back to the cabin, or to keep on as | effects upon them in a different manner from that The felt being a non-conducting substance, keeps in before the entrance of a large hu “ 
summer came and went, and they had in no way she intended; and while she remained thus fora mo- | she had hoped. Springing to their teet, they danced the heat. So, if cottagers try it, they may get the a ing, with one accord, @ menetenres . 
been molested by the savages. Now and then asmail ment undeciled, to her horror she beheld an Indian | wildly about the room, and, after they had gone tive minutes’ boiling on their breakfast-fire, shut up whase burden was the word — “ 
party had come upon them, aud sometimes had peer from behind a tree om the edge of the clearing, through with this performance, they began to boast | the pot in the box, and the whole fis aily go to their pronounced, that Louis immedia cd : 
rested in the cabin; and on more than one occasion at but a short distance from where her husband was , loudly of tue murders they had c mmitted, each try- work till dinner-time, and take no further thought account given bim by the pom b 
food had been set before them. They had always ‘ at work; and, what rendered her terror the greater, - ing to excel the other with the stories of his prowess. a wut the covking. j Impelied by very nataral caricsity, ‘ 
j ward, and peeped into the temple. No 
cee ailll 
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cons Department, 


¢ The Flag of our Union.) 
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bands on the precious dainty. 

Suddenly a cry of terror and despair issued from 
the cook’s cabin, and Neptune himself rushed out, 
the picture of a fright, with both his hand twisted 

,,; convulsively in the sooty wool that covered his head. 
What was the matter? Alas! in an ill-starred hour 


you an article on the subject, which I published in 

\ an English scientific journal.” 
Louis thanked him, and afterwards read as follows: 
“The population of Madagascar consists of a mix- 
ture of Africans, Arabs, and the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants. These latter occupy the kingdom of the Anas, 
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~ HOW TO BE IDOLIZED. 


THE hyperbole of being “idolized ” was never, per- 
haps, made a literal truth in so striking a manner as 
is shown in the following story; for which we are in- 
debted to a French author: 

In 1818, the good ship ‘‘ Dido” left the Mauritius, 
on her voyage to Sumatra. She had a cargo of 
French manufactures on board, which her captain 
was to barter for coffee and spice with the nabobs of 
the Sunda Isles. After a few days’ sail the vessel 
was becalmed; and both passengers and crew were 
put on short allowance of provisions and water. 

Preserved meats, fruits, chocolate, fine flour, and 
live-steck, were all exhausted, with the exception of 
one solitary patriarchal cock, who, perched on the 
mainyard, was mourning his devastated harem, like 
Mourad Bey after the battle of the Pyramids. 

The ship’s cook, Neptune, a Madagascar negro, re- 
ceived orders, one morning, toeprepare this bird for 


state-cabin snuffed up the delicious odor of roast 
fowl. The captain took a nap, in order to cheat his 
appetite until dinner time; and the chief mate hov- 
ered like a guardian angel round the caboose, watch- 
ing lest any audacious spoiler should lay violent 


the cook had slumbered at his post, and the fowl was 
burnt to a cinder. 

A fit of rage, exasperated by hunger and a tropical 
sun, isa fearful thing. The mate, uttering a fearful 
imprecation, seized a large knife and rushed at Nep- 
tune. At that moment oneof the passengers, named 
Louis Bergaz, interposed to ward off the blow. The 
negro was saved, but his preserver received the point 
of the steel in his wrist, and his blood flowed freely. 
With much difficulty the other p gers ded 
in preventing him, in his turn, from attacking the 
mate; but at length peace was restored, the aggress- 
or having apologized for his violence. As for poor 
Neptune, he fell on his knees, and kissed and em- 
braced the feet of his protector. 

In a day or two the breeze sprang up, and the Dido 
speedily reached Sumatra. Four years afterwards, 
it happened one day that Louis Bergaz was dining at 
the public table of an English boarding-house at Ba- 
tavia. Among the guests were two learned men who 
had been sent out by the British Government to in- 
spect the countries lying near the equator. During 
dinner the name of Bergaz happening to be pro- 
pounced distinctly by one of his acquaintances at the 
opposite side of the table, the oldest of the savans 
looked up from his plate, and asked quickly: 

“ Who owns the name of Bergaz?” 

“T do.” 

“Curious enough,” said the savant, ‘‘ you bear the 
same name as a god of Madagascar.” 

“Have they a god called Bergaz?” asked Louis, 
smilingly. . 

“Yes. Andif you like, after dinner, I will show 





and are governed by a queen. The Malagasys differ 
widely from the Ethiopian race, both in their physi- 
cal and moral characteristics. They are hospitable and 
humane, but extremely warlike, because a successful 
foray furnishes them with slaves. It is a mistake to 
believe that the Malagasys worship the devil, and 
that they have at Teintingua a tree consecrated to 
the Evil One. They have but one temple, dedicated 
tothe god Bergaz (beer, source, or well, in the Chal- 
dean, and gaz, light, in the Malagasy tongue.) To 
this divinity they are ardently devoted, and at stated 
periods offer him the sacrifice of a cock, as the an- 
cient Greeks did to Asculapius. So true is it that the 
languages and superstitions of all lands and ages are 
linked together by mysterious bonds, which neither 
time nor distance can destroy.” 

Louis Bergaz thought the latter philosophical re- 
flection very striking. . 

“You can scarcely imagine,” said his companion, 
“how important these remote analogies, traced out 
by us with so much Jabor and fatigue, are to the ad- 
vancement of science?” 

Bergaz bowed, and was silent. 

The cares of a busy commercial life soon caused 
him to forget both the philosopher and his own idol 
namesake. 

After a lapse of about two years, Bergaz set out to 
purchase ebony at Cape St. Maria, in Madagascar; 
but a violent tempest forced the vessel to stop at 
Simpai on the Avas coast. While the crew were 
busy refitting the ship, Bergaz started off to explore 
the interior of the country. There are no carnivorous 
wild beasts in Madagascar; but there is an abun- 
dance of game to tempt the sportsman; and Louis, 
with his gun on his shoulder, followed the chase of 
partridges, quails and pheasants, for several miles, 
until he reached the border of a thick bamboo jungle. 

There he saw a number of the natives prostrate 
before the entrance of a large hut. They were sing- 
ing, with one accord, a monotonous sort of hymn, 
whose burden was the word “ Bergaz!” so distinctly 
pronounced, that Louis immediately recollected the 
account given him by the philosopher in Batavia. 

Impelled by very natural curiosity, he stepped for- 
ward, and peeped into the temple. No attempt had 





been made to ornament its four walls, the centre 
built of bamboo, cemented with clay; but in the 
centre of the floor stood, on a pedestal, the statue of 
the god Bergaz, and Louis was greatly struck with 
his appearance. 

The idol, although far from being a finished work 
of art, was vet far superior in form and workmanship 
to the ordinary divinities of savage nations. The 
figure represented a man, dressed in European cos- 
tume, with a wide straw bat on his head, and a stri- 
red muslin cravat round his neck. He was standing 
in the attitude of one who is intercepting a blow, and 
his right hand was stained with blood. There was 
even an attempt, Louis Bergaz thought, to imitate 
his own features; and the god had thick black whis- 
kers meeting under his chin, precisely such as Louis 
had worn in 1818. The dress, too, resembled bis own; 
and the cravat, marked in the corner, L. B., was one 
which he had given Neptune the cook. In a few 





dinner; and once more the hungry denizens of the | 


minutes a procession of natives entered the temple; 
they kindled a fire in a sort of chaffing-dish; and, 
placing on it a dead cock, burnt the sacrifice before 
, their god, amid loud acclamation. Bergaz, unlucki- 
ly, was not able to preserve his gravity during this 
pious ceremonial. He burst into a fit of laughter, 
and was instantly seized by the offended worshippers. 
With shouts of rage they were about to sacrifice him 
to their outraged deity, when a noise of cymbals an- 
nounced the appreach of the chief of the tribe. The 
high priest met him at the door, and announced the 
sacrilegious conduct of the stranger. The incensed 
chieftain seized a Malayan creasé and ran to take 
vengeance on the offender. Bergaz turned and look- 
ed at him; each uttered a cry of surprise; the next 
moment, the chief was embracing the feet of Louis. 

** Neptune, old fellow! what is all this?” asked 
Bergaz, pointing to the figure. 

‘* Bergaz is my god!” cried the negro, striking his 
breast. 

Then, to the unbounded astonishment Of all pres- 
ent, the European and the chief walked off lovingly 
together toward the palace of the latter. 

On their way thither, Neptune related his history 
to his friend. The powerful Radamas, sovereign of 
Madagascar, had concluded a treaty of peace with 
his enemy Rene. The wife of the latter, being a wo- 
man of genius, was named queen of the Anas, by an 
edict of Radama; and this lady was the sister of 
Neptune, ex-cook of the Dido. ‘ 

No sooner was she seated on the throne than she 
released her brother from his menial situation, and 
gave him absolute authority over the small province 
of Simpai. 

Neptune’s first act was an endeavor to manifest his 
gratitude, after the strange fashion of his people, to 
his protector Bergaz; and we may fancy how cordial 
was the reception, how warm and affectionate the 
welcome bestowed on the living benefactor, whose 
wooden semblance he and his people worshipped as 
agod. The grateful negro loaded him with presents, 
and sent his most skillful workmen to assist in re- 
pairing the ship. Probably, to this day, the god 
Bergaz may still be worshipped in Simpai; and the 
ZE.culapian cook may still excite the wonder, and fill 
the note-books of travelling philosophers. 
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TO KEEP GRAVEL WALKS CLEAR. 

Different methods have been abopted for this pur- 
pose. Where trenches are cut a foot or more in 
depth and filled with broken stone, small and well- 
pounded on the surface before applying the gravel, 
for the purpose of firmness and thorough drainage, 
it will be a long time before weeds get possession. 
Another mode is to make a stratum of gas tar, mixed 
with gravel and smal! stone, a few inches below the 
surface, to be covered with a super-structure and top 
gravel. In all these instances soil will gradually 
wash or work into the outer portions of the walk, and 
weeds will spring up. These are only to be removed 
with a sharp hoe, or by pulling. They are not 89 
great a detriment as would be at first supposed, as all 
well-kept grounds must be frequently dressed and 
cut evenly at the borders of the walks; and if neg- 
lected, let weeds compel the operation. Ordinary 
gravel walks, which have not been laid deep, will 
become frequently infested with weeds, which must 
be cut out and the surface raked smooth and rolled— 
drawing the coarser gravel, when raking, toward 
each side. 
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« AN INHABITED RAFT, 


A raft of “ giant logs”? recently floated down the 
Rhine, for Holland, upon which were houses, yards 
and pens for cattle, and a population of six hundred 
persons It was nine hundred feet in length, or 
thereabouts, and carried an entire village. At least, 
five hundred men are required to steer it safely 
through the rapids, such as are met with under the 
Lurlie or Bingen Lock. This they do by means of 
long poles, which extend into the water, but it is 
hard work, and requires both a skillful hand anda 
practised eye, as well as great knowledge of the 
rocks, shoals and whirlpools of the river. A eye wit- 
ness says: Old women are spinning at the doors of 
the little houses; young ladies with flaxen hair and 
very verdant looks are sewing or peeling potatoes; 
young men are lounging about in the sun, smoking 
long pipes and chatting among themselves. Under 
a large shed the dinner is cooking, enough for the 
entire village. It isa gay scene, and just one’s idea 
ot “ roughing it.” 





Don’t judge of moral character by the face. The 





@ much handsomer physiognomy. 


OUB UNION. 





[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 
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*“BASTERN STAR DEGREES.” 

We have received the following communication 
from a reliable brother, in relation to the ** Eastern 
Star Degrees.” The subject is not yet exhausted, 
and we hope to hear from other parties, either for or 
against the project: 


MorGanton, Burke Co., N. C., July 22d, 1868, 

MEssrs. EpiTors, OF THE “ FLAG OF OUR UN- 
10ON,”—Reading in the “ Flag” of July 25th your re- 
marks, and ‘A Mason’s Daughter’s” letter, upon 
the * Eastern Star Degree,” I am prompted to write 
a few words upon that subj ct. I agree, most em- 
phatically, with ‘“* A Mason’s Daughter,” and believe, 
with her, that much good would result in Massachu- 
setts following the example of New York. Some two 
years ago I assisted the R W. D.G. M., of N. C., in 
conferring the ‘ Eastern Star Degrees” upon thir- 
teen ladies of this town. I would not have cuunte- 
nanced such a thing, nor lent my assistance, had I 
not believed it to be ‘for the good of Masonry.” I 
have conferred, and assisted in conferring the ‘‘ Ma- 
son’s Daughter Degree” upon wives, widows, daugh- 
ters and unmarried sisters of Master Masons, and the 
“Degree of the Heroine of Jericho” upon similar 
relatives of Royal Arch Masons. Had I the leisure, 
I might cite numerous examples of the benetits which 
have resulted in a Mason’s wife, widow, daughter or 
sister being able to make herself kn own as such. The 
Degrees mentioned are much in use in the Western 
States, and I have yet to hear a single objection from 


try, sect and opinion, in the great work which looks 


to the ultimate enfranchisement of our race from the 
bondage of evil, and of preparation for that day 
when, the work being ended, the sixth hour of the 
sixth day shall find us prepared to receive the wages 
set apart from before the foundation of the world. 
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DEATH OF THE OLDEST MASON IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS --Bro. Thomas Hooper, whose death recently 
occurred, was the oldest Mason in Massachusetts, 
and was thought to be the oldest Past Master in the 
United States. He was Master of King Solomon 
Lodge in 1812 He was a putlic-spirited and enter- 
prising brother, and took great interest in the pros- 
perity of his native city. He was one of the select- 
men of the town long before Charlestown was a city, 
and was elected to the Board of Aldermen in 1847 
and 1848, the first two years of the city government. 
He was messenger of the old Massachusetts Bink for 
over twenty years, and retired from that place on ac- 
count of infirmity. His funeral was largely attended 
by the Masonic Order and citizens geuerally. 
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MASONRY.—Masonry is cosmopolitan. Its mission 
is to all mankind, whatever accidents in the form of 
birth or language, creed or opinion, may keep them 
asunder. There is no gulf so wide, of race, nation- 
ality, religion or party that Masonry cannot bridge it 
over. Todo this very thing itexists. Because it has 
aimed to do this thing it has been enabled to exist 
while so much around it is perishing or doomed to 
perish. Nationalities, languages and governments, 
religions may pass away one after the other, but 80 
long as mankind lasts on this planet will Masonry 
last if it do but remain true to the sentiment of uni- 
versal brotherhood, charity and toleration on which 
it has been wisely based. 

THE VOICE OF MASONRY.— From the very nature 
of the constitution of human society, if men would 
pass peacefully and happily down the stream of life, 
it is but reasonable that they should seek to promote 
the general good of the society in which they live, 





a Western Mason, as to the utility of—or propriety of 
conferring—the ‘‘ Side,” or “ Eastern Star ’’ Degrees 
upon our female relatives. At some future time I 
shall be pleased to furnish you incidents -howing the | 
benefits which have been derived by ladies, from even | 
this slight knowledge of Masonry. 

I have been an army officer for seven years, and a 
Mason for six. I am a Bostonian, and am as proud 
of the “‘ Hub,” and of the old “ Bay State,” as man 
can be. I am also proud of the “ Flag of our Union,” 
and if it does not arrive promptly am ‘as uneasy as | 
a fish out of water.” The ‘ Flag” has been a wel- 
come guest in our family since 1846. I do not profess | 
to be an “‘eminent member of the Craft,” but only— 
what I would have all the members of our noble 
Fraternity, “A ZEALOUS MASON.” 





A MASONIC INCIDENT. 


and to cultivate all those social virtues which render 
life pleasant, and smooth down the asperities of those 
miverse scenes through which, at some period in our 


| experience, we must inevitably pass. To the per- 


formance of these duties the spirit of Masonry whis- 
pers in the ears of its votaries a friendly reminder, 
and it would be well fur us all if we would listen to 
and obey the voice. > 





JAPANESE CARPENTERS AND TOOLS. 

Japanese carpenters—a number of whom have 
been exhibiting their skill in fitting up the stage ofa 
San Francisco theatre for a company of gymnasts 
from Yedo—have an advantage over American me- 
chanics, in the fact that they have four hands 
instead of two, their toes being as han dy as their fin- 
gers, but they gain nothing by it, because they make 
no use of work-benches or vices. If a Japanese car- 





In the commencement of the eighteenth century 
towns in France as well as England were isolated, the 
roads insecure, and travellers ran such risks from | 
robbers that a journey of any extent was a legitimate 
source of anxiety and frequently of danger. An Eng- ' 
lish gentleman on his way to Paris was so unlucky as 
to tall into the hands of one of the numerous baniis of | 
thieves which infested the roads, notwithstanding all 
the efforts of the dengarmerie of the period. Our 
traveller considered himself fortunate in escaping 
with his life; he was, however, stripped of his proper- | 
ty and papers, and had to make the best of his way 
to the capital without a lovis in his pocket. Arrived 


penter wants to sharpen a saw, he squats on his 
hams, places the back of the tool to be operated up- 
on on the ground, grips one end of the saw with his 
left hand, seizes the other with the toes of his right 
foot, and goes to work with as much confidence as a 
Yankee carpenter at a bench. Their tools are not 
like American tools, though they have a faint simi- 
larity, showing that all tools have a common paren- 
tage, whether their inventor was Tubal Cain or some 
other artificer. All Japanese saws are shaped like 
butcher’s cleavers. The handle is like the handle of 
a cleaver, but flattish, as if whittled out of a piece of 
inch-board, the metal shank of the saw is driven into 


at Paris a total stranger, and without any means of , that of the handle, and the whole is secured by being 
proving his respectability or establishing his credit, | wrapped with a fine split cane. The metal of the 


our countryman found himself in a peculiarly disa- 
greeable predicament. In this situation it occurred 


to him to make trial of a Masonic sign, which, to his | 


great delight, was duly recognized ; friends soon came 
around him; the sum of which he had been plunder- | 
ed was contributed by the brethren; and after a pro- 
longed visit of great enjoyment, heightened by the 
hospitality with which he was treated, the English- 
man returned to his native country. Our author 
adds, that he did not forget to remit the sum to his 
French brethren, with many expressions of gratitude, 
immediately on bis arrival in London. 





SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 


saw is about the substance of our saws, but the teeth 
are narrower, giving more of them to an inch, and 
much longer. They areall pointed towards the han- 
dle, and cut the wood like so many hooks. Whena 
Japanese wants to rip a plank, he places it across 
anything that will elevate the end a few inches, then 
stands on the wood and cuts it by seizing the cleaver- 
looking saw and pulling it towards him. Thus, by a 
number of short, quick, up strokes, he gets through 
a plank not so speedily, but quite as effectually, as an 
American carpenter would with the long, low down 
strokes of the ripsaw. The planes are small, with 
single irons, and no handles. The planes are shorter, 
lighter, and the wood shallower than ours, being 
generally not more than an inch deep. T» planea 





Lieutenant Warren, an officer of the Royal engi- 
neers, has for a long time past been engaged, at the 
expense of an English society, in making extensive | 
explorations of the size of the temple of Solomon, in 
Jerusalem, and has already made startling discove- 
ries. He has, it is stated, established by actual | 
demonstrations that the sonth wall of the sacred in- | 
closure which contained the Temple, is buried for 
more than half its depth beneath an accumulation of 
rubbish— probably the ruins of the successive build- 
ings which once crowned it—and that if bared to its 
foundation, the wall would present an unbroken face 
of solid Masonry, nearly 1000 feet long, and for a 
large portion of that distance more than 150 feet in | 
height. 
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INSTITUTION OF FREEMASONRY. 





The institution of Freemasonry is frequently and 
aptly likened to a vineyard extending between East 
and West and between North and South, ever in 
need of culture, and always in want of laborers. 
Ever seeking to dispel the clouds of ignorance, vice 


| of rank and caste, to unite good men of every coun- 


| stick eight or nine inches long. 


piece of wood they lay it on the ground, squat on 
their hams, hold it fast with their toes, and work the 
plane with both hands towards them. To drill a hole 
they have a short awl, inserted in the end of a round 
They take the wood 
between their toes, squat as before, and make the 
hole by rubbing the handle of the aw] between their 
hands, in less time than one of our carpenters could 
drill one witha gimlet. Their hammers are solid 
cylin Irical pieces, not made shapely with waists and 
graceful outlines like ours. They have the same flat- 
sided handles as the saws. The Japs have iron 
squares, not unlike American squares, marked with 
degrees. Their measures are brass, very light, and 
fluted. On one side the inch, or what stands for an 
inch with us, is one and three-sixteenths inches, and 
divided into ten parts. On the other side is a differ- 
ent scale, measuring one and thirteen-sixteenths 
inches, and divided into twelve parts. 
—_——_ + —.,ee + 

Manhood in the Christian life isa better thing than 

boyhood, because it is a riper thing; and old age 


frog is more innocent than many an animal that has | and superstition, to break down the artificial barriers | ought to be a brighter, and @ calmer, and a more 


serene thing than manhood. 
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5 THE MOLE. 
You ‘ve seen along a breezy down, 

Where the lone plover whirls and whistles, 
Below some sun-scorched rolling bluff, 

All gold with gorse, and rough with thistles, 


‘ 


A line of little heaps of earth, 
Newly upheaved, and sified fine— 
They show that there the lawyer-mole 
Has dug his subterranean line. 


Moles seck not what the cagle seeks, 
But worms and other humble fare; 

Nor as the restless epicure, 
Exploring sea and searching air. 


Like them, ourdiplomatic moles 
Cast up their heaps of useless words, 
That take a century's toil to clear— 
The brave men's hands, the brave men's swords. 


Ay, in the very monarch's room, 
Your earth-heaps rise, and still keep rising; 
As waves chase waves, those dirt-heaps grow 
With useless vigor quite surprising. 


For, down beneath our heedless feet, 
A ceaseless mischief burrowing works 
The growing troubles, that will bring 
Such lashings as slaves get from Turks, 


For some of us: yet, honest souls, 
Take comfort—for the eagle flies 

Sunward forever, while the mole 
Gropes in the dark, and without eyes. 


> 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
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WHALING NEAR THE FALKLANDS.—DEATH 
OF MR. JOHNSON. 


No more whales were seen till the Arethusa had 
passed the latitude of 48 degrees south, and was 
nearly up with the Falkland Islands. The wind was 
fresh from southwest, and the ship close-hauled on 
the south-southeast tack; diving into a head sea 
under whole topsails, making wet weather of it; 
while the aspect of the heavens was threatening, and 
indicated more wind before night. Mr. Dunham, 
who went to the masthead in the forenoon, reported 
a large “‘ breach” on the weather quarter five miles 
distant. Theshbip stood on for a short time, and then 
going about, headed up nearly in the direction where 
the breach was seen. In an hour after tacking, 
spouts were seen, and were soon made out beyond 
question to be those of three large sperm whales go- 
ing slowly to leeward. When they went down again 
they were not more than two miles from us; but it 
was by this time high noon, and the wind and sea 
had increased, so that the ship was brought down to 
double-reefed topsails. The chances were not at 
all favorable for chasing whales with much prospect 
of ruccess. But Captain Upton and his officers were 
not to be daunted by trifies, with sperm whales in 
sight; and their ductrine was, that as long as a boat 
could live she could tackle a whale and kill him. So 
everything was cleared fur action, and after standing 
on tillhe judged the ship near enough, the captain 
ordered the maintopsail hauled aback, and the boats 
hoisted and swung. This was hardly accomplished 
when the whales broke water within half a dozen 
ship’s lengths on the lee-beam. 

‘* Lower away!’ was the word, and down went all 
three boats, the starboard buat having the advantage 
in this case from being on the lee quarter, and getting 
clear of the ship in advance of the rest. 

The whales were as yet apparently undisturbed, 
and the chance of striking what would be considered 
&@ sure one, as they would not readily take the alarm 
in such weather. There was no need of spreading a 
sail to a breeze like this; it was only necessary to 
head the boat off before the wind and sea, and giving 
her a slight impetus with the paddle-strokes, to 
drive quietly down upon the prey. 

The two mates, as they shoved astern of the ship, 
saw the exact state of things, and merely suffered 
their boats to run to leeward, without effurt, so as to 
be at hand to support the captain if he should strike, 
without interfering with his chance by competition.— 
Seated at the bow thwart next the boatsteerer, I had 
a fair view of the advance to the attack, and regard- 
ed the progress of the starboard boat with eager in- 
terest, not unmixed with anxiety, as I thought of the 
difficulty and danger of grappling with these mon- 
sters in such weather. Mr. Johnson stood up in the 
head of his buat grasping the bight of the warp in his 
left hand, the right resting on his “iron poles,” while 
the other four continued dipping their paddles toadd 
to the speed of the lively boat, which was sliding 


of an intention to leave soon. The panic spread to 
the others instantly, by that sort of magnetic com- 
munication which whales seem to employ even when 
miles apart. A sudden and convulsive movement 
was observed in all three of them at the same in- 
stant. It was evident that like Macbeth’s guests, 
they would “stand not upon the order to their go- 





down to leeward, as it were, at a rate that promised 
soon to place her within striking distance. Already 
she was within a ship’s length of the right hand one, 
tor which the captain was steering, when the off 
whale of the three took the alarm, as was evinced by 
his elevating his head rather more than usual, and 
then cutting out a corner of his flukes with that pe- 
culiar movement known to whalemen as indicative 
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ing.” The left-hand whale, who had first perceived 
the danger, was gone like a flash, his tail skimming 
out just above the surface; his next neighbor shot 
ahead half his length with a sudden effort, and threw 
his flukes high in air; the third, who had just blown 
off his spout, attempted the same manwuvre, but it 
was too late; the boat was shooting too quick for 
him. As he threw up his body, the head of the boat 
was just abreast of his “small,” rushing down the 
declivity of a wave. 

“ Dart!” cried Captain Upton, in a voice that was 
high above the roaring of the wind and sea; * dart, 
and try him!” 

Quick as thought the flashing iron sped on its mis- 
sion from the long, sinewy arms of the mulatto, and | 
its sudden stoppage, and the quiver of the pole in the 
“suds” as his keen eye noted it, told him it had 
found its mark. Already the second one was drawn 
back for adart; Father Grafton had roared, ‘‘ Spring 
ahead! He’s tast!” when the air was darkened by 
the ponderous tail of the infuriated monster, which 





seemed to hang poised fur an instant—a cry of 
“Stern! stern hard!!”—a crash—and the starboard 
boat was buried in a cloud of foam. ‘Spring, men! , 
he stove!” shouted the mate, and with the heave of ; 
the next sea the wreck seemed to struggle up through 
the boiling vortex, the crew striking out for their 
lives to meet the approaching boats. Novo whale was 
to be seen; but what struck a chill to every heart, 
only tive heads could be counted! 

Spring, men, do! they’re all swimming for it! | 
Peak your oar, Bunker, and stand by to lend them a 
hand! Don’t look for the whale, now! Two—three 
—tvur—tive—O God! where’s Mr. Johnson?” 

The oath must have been overlooked by the re- 
cording angel. The third mate bad sunk to rise no 
more till the great day of reckoning. The whole | 
head of the boat, as far as the bow-thwart, was | 
crushed to splinters by the fearful blow; and the 
bowman seemed to have escaped by a miracle. The 
half-drowned men were pulled into the other two 
boats; and the line was found to be cut, but no one 
seemed clearly to know how, when, or by whom. 
Anxious eyes peered round, hoping against hope, to 
see the head of the lost man; but a moment’s reflec- 
tion served to convince Captain Upton of the impos- 
sibility of his having escaped. He was silent fora 
short space after he stood by the side of *his mate; 
then pointing significantly at the crushed fragments 
of the boat’s bow, ‘‘He must have been killed in- 
stantly, Mr. Grafton,” he said, and a tear started 
from the eye of the strong man, and was lost among 
the briny drops that were streaming from every 
thread of his clothing. 

Father Gratton answered only by a nod of assent, 
showing his full conviction of the worst. A moment 
and the captain was himself again! he had paid the 
tribute of a full heart, and was once more the whal- 
ing captain, alive to the emergency of the moment. 

“ Pull ahead, and pick up the wreck! We'll save 
all the craft we can, Mr. Dunham, but never mind 
the boat. We must let her go, and bear a hand 
aboard—It’s breezing on all the time, and I expect 
we shall have it harder to-night. Don’t stop for 
small matters; save the oars and line—boat’s sail, if 
you can. Set your waif, Mr. Grafton, for the ship— 
never mind, he’s coming; I see her falling off now. 
Lay off a little from the wreck, boys; don’t for 

Heaven’s sake stave another boat now. There, that’ll 
do; stand by to pull ahead. What’s ‘Cooper’ run- 
ning so far for? 1 wonder if he’ll think to come to 
on the sta rboad tack, so as to hoist these boats to lee- 
ward. Yes! all right! there he braces up his mizzen 
topsail! Pull ahead, and let’s get snug before 
night!’ 

The Arethusa came flying up to the wind with her 
topsails run down on the caps, and the jib at the 
boom-end slatting at a furious rate, as the overloaded | 
boats pulled alongside under her lee. 

** Keep your tackles up clear till we give the word! 
Look out on deck for some of this lumber! Beara 
hand—what are you all staring at?” for the ship- 
keepers seemed to be paralyzed with dread, at not 
seeing the third mate in either of the boats. 

“Light out now, all but two to hook on! Here, 
come to the falls, everyb dy, and stand by to run the 
boat up. Now’s your time, Mr. Grafton—hook on— 
all ready, Bunker? Fore and aft! Quick, boys, and 
take her out of water!’’ 

The boats were fortunately secured in the cranes 
without accident. The wind was piping on toa gale, 
and a thick, driving mist, bringing an icy sensation 
with it from the southward, gave evidence that we 
were approaching the Cape Horn latitudes. 

“Clew the fore and mizzentopsails right up, Mr. 
Grafton! Send some hands out to stow the jib— 
never mind hauling down the foretack—we shall 
have to reef the foresail soon. Make all snug as fast 
as you can, and have some small tackles ready for 
securing the lee-boats to-night.” And the “old 
man” went below to find some dry clothing, and to 
indulge his feelings now that he had leisure to reflect 
upon the loss of Mr. Johnson. 

The Arethusa was soon careening to the blast 
under her close-reefed maintopsail and staysails, the 
whole heavens shrouded in gloom, and, as the shades 
of night drew down upon the wild scene, each one 
seemed to realize that we had cause of congratulation 
in the fact of our timely arrival on board, and shud- 
dered to think what might have been our fate, if ex- 

posed an hour or two longer in open boats, had the 
whale run us some distance from the ship before the 
thick weather shut down hiding her from view. It 
is at such times that the seaman feels his own noth- 
ingness, and realizes his dependence on the mercy of | 





Heaven. The whaleman, in particular, has frequent 














cause to feel how narrowly he has escaped such dan- 
gers, Even other mariners have little idea of the 
risks encou ntered by this class of men; for whalemen 
form the only branch of the profession, who may be 
truly said to make their home on the ocean; to “ go 
down to the seain ships,” while others skim across 
it; and in a literal sense, to ‘‘do business on the 
great waters.”’ 

Little was said among the officers about the dread- 
ful casualty which had so suddenly removed one of 
their number, but many a thrilling story went round 
the forecastle that night from the old hands, the 
more impressive from the circumstance of the speak- 
ers lying in their berths, with the darkness relieved 
by only one dimly-burning lamp, swaying and flick- 
ering with the motion of the ship in the gale—of men 
who had met violent deaths in various ways, and of 
hairbreadth escapes of others, in most of which latter 
cases, the narrator was, of course, himself the hero 
of the adventure. 

Morning broke upon the stout ship still lying to 
under short canvas, the wind howling through the 
rigging, the decks drenched with spray, and every- 
thing cold and cheerleas. The gale, however, now 
came in fitful gusts, with lulls between; an evidence 
that it had spent its force, and was breaking up. 
The morning watch were collected aft on the lee side 
of the deck, while Father Grafton, wrapped in pilot- 
cloth, stood holding on by the weather quarter rail, 
and gazing at the sky to windward, observing the 
signs of better weather. As he turned and threw 
his glance casually off to leeward, a sudden lighting 
up of his countenance told that something had ar- 
rested his attention. He changed his position fora 
better view, and, in a moment more, spoke: 

“ There it is again. Blo-o-ows! Sperm whale— 
there's white water! wounded whale, too—I know by 
the way he spouts. That must be the whale we 
struck yesterday—Blo-o-ows! Steward! tell Captain 
Upton fhere’s a sperm whale off the lee-beam !” 

It was unnecessary to tell him, for he was just step- 
ping out of the cabin at the moment. 

“Where away, Mr. Grafton?” Then, as his quick 
eye caught the smoke of the spout blowing off, “Ah! 
yes! I see him—there’s white water. Yes, that’s 
the whale that killed Mr. Johnson. O, if we only 
had good weather to pay him off for it!’’ 

Then looking to windward, ‘‘ How is the weather, 
anyhow? Can’t we go down and have a dig at him? 
No, no, it’s n to put boats down into this sea. 
By thunder! how he lies there, aggravating us! 
badly.hurt, too; he can’t go much. Got both irons 
in him, I expect—I couldn’t tell about the second 
iron. Can’t we keep the run of him till the weather 
moderates?” 

“T think we can,” said the mate, “if he don’t 
work to windward—and I don’t think he will. He 
must have gone just about the drift of the ship 
through the night. We might kill him from the ship, 
but then we couldn’t secure him afterwards, and we 
should drift to leeward of him.” 

* I'd like to have the killing of him!” said the cap- 
tain, eagerly. “I want a little revenge on that 
whale, and I would rather kill bim than any other 
one in theocean.” Another impatient look to wind- 
ward, ‘* No, no, we can’t use the boats. The-e-ere’s 
white water again! We'll try him with the ship 
anyhow. Get some lances ready, and we’ll run down 
there and have a fling at him—if we lose a lance or 
two it’s no great matter—we’ll have revenge at any 
rate. It’s moderating every minute, eh, Mr. Grat- 
ton?” 

“Yes sir; and there’s the sun trying to break 
through the clouds yonder. I think we shall have 
good weather in an hour or two.” 

* Yes, but it will take some time fur the sea to go 
down. Get your lances ready! Here, Blacksmith, 
bend the end of that line to the lance warp. We 
mustn’t check too short, Mr. Grafton, or we’ll lose all 
our lances.” 

The whale was not more than a quarter of a mile 
off, bearing a little abatt the beam, or nearly dead to 
leeward, and appeared tu be too badly hurt to gu 
down. All hands were on deck to assist in the sport, 
and lances were hastily prepared at various points 
along the starboard side of the ship. 

“ Hard up your helm, there!” shouted the captain. 
“Run down the mizzen-staysail, and shiver in the 
mainyard! Here, Jeff, I want you at the wheel, and 
mind the word, quick. See the whale now, Mr. 
Dunham? Yes, there he is—let her go off more yet. 
Well, the mainyard! Belay that—haul taut the lee- 
braces. Stead-y! meet her quick, Jetf—stand by 
your lances now.” And Captain Upton ran to his 
place by the starboard tore-swifter, and Mr. Grafton 
into the fore-chains abaft him, while the second mate 
stood ready in the waist, and the boatsteerers, armed 
with similar weapons, found eligible stations still 
further in reserve. 

The ship was now booming off under good head- 
way, rolling’ heavily in the trough of the sea. ‘“ Star- 
board a little, Jeff—so, stealy! meet her, quick, meet 
her. Port a little—so, steady as you go nuw!” said 
the eager and excited captain, coursing the ship so as 
to shave just clear of the whale, who lay “‘ sogging ” 
up and down in his element, and occasionally blow- 
ing, the spout having a faint and broken appearance, 
as if forced from him by a painful effort. 

As we drew nearer, the iron could be distinctly 
seen in his back, the pole hanging down by his side, 
and soon as he raised his flukes to thrash the sea in 
his agony, the other one was discovered in his 
“small.” The last effurt of a dying man had driven 
it home! 

“Now, then, stand by, all of you,” said the captain, 
in a suppressed voice. “We shall have a good 


chance, but it’s awkward darting, if we don’t catch 
the roll of the ship right. If I miss him, Mr. Grafton, 
don't you!” 

At the moment the whale was abreast the martin- 
gale, he waved his hand to port the helm, and stand 
by the braces. 

“Now's our turn!” as the next roll of the ship 
brought her fore-channels nearly into the water jast 
at the right moment, and both lances entered the 
whale’s body at the same instant, driven to the 
socket. 

“Hard a port! Brace upthe Mmainyard! Beara 
hand, and let her come to the wind!” 

The whale had buried himself beneath the aurface, 
on receiving the deadly steel. The captain’s lance 
drew out, but Mr. Grafton’s warp was snapped like 
a@ thread, and the lance was left in his body. The 
reserves had no chance to grease their weapons. 

“Run up that mizzen-staysail!’”” shouted the “old 
man,” as the ship was brought rapidly to the wind, 
shipping a considerable body of water forward, which 
luckily did no damage. 

‘* Where's the whale? I see the bloody water 
here on the quarter. Up aloft, two or three of ye, 
and keep a sharp eye out for him!” 

The order was superfluous, for half a dozen were 
already in the rigging at different points. 

‘* Loose the foresail, Mr. Grafton, fore and mizzen- 
topsails, too. We mustn’t drift off any more—it’s 
going to moderate; and we may be able to keep the 
run ofhim. There he blo-o ows! right astern! blood 
thick as tar!” roared Captain Upton, wild with ex- 
citement, as the immense spermaceti rose in the 
ship’s wake, and the blood-red cloud blown off to lee- 
ward from his spiracle, told that the death of Mr. 
Johnson was avenged. 

The weather had naturally improved by the time 
the topsails were sheeted home and set. Vigilant 
eyes at the masthead observed the whale’s move- 
ments, and in due time the ship wore round and 
stood along near him in time to see him go in his dy- 
ing “ flurry ” within a short distance of his relentless 
enemies. The sea would not admit of a boat being 
lowered to take possession; but he was kept in sight 
by watching the “ slick,” and manqwavreing on short 
tacks all the forenoon. 

After dinner, the gale having abated to a whole 
topsail breeze, and the sea gone down so that a boat 
with a picked crew and careful management might 
venture to cut a hole, the larboard boats were lower- 
ed, and after considerable difficulty he was hauled 
alongside and fluked. The cutting gear was got up, 
and the work driven with all possible expedition, for 
moderate weather was not to be depended upon for 
any length of time in these Matitudes. Still, it was 
three o’clock by the time we got fairly hooked on, 
and what with surging and parting, and tearing out 
hooks, little progress was made, and at dark we 
“lashed down,” and knocked off our arduous daty 
with one blanket piece in tue blubber-room, the 
whale’s body riding by the large flakechain, and the 
head cut off and secured alongside by the small chain 
and two parts of a large new hawser. The wind was 
hauling ‘to the westward, and blowing on another 
gale. All sail was taken in, and the watches set; 
darkness shut down its dread pall around, and the 
howling of the night storm was rendered more dis- 
mal by the screams of thousands of ravenous alba- 
trosses sitting in the “slick” to windward of the 
ship, and the clanking and surging of the flukechain 
as it quivered under the terrific strain. At midnight 
the small chain attached to the head parted, but by 
veering away a longer scope on the ropes the ponder- 
ous mass secued to ride easier than before. The 
ropes held bravely till fuur o’clock, when weakened 
by long-continued stretch, strain and chafe, they 
gave way; act the valuable head, containing at 
least forty barrels of sperm, went dancing off upon a 
mountain wave, and could be seen from time tw time 
flashing up through the darkness, till it was lost to 


‘view in the gloom to windward. 


The flukechain still hung, but the gale and sea in- 
creasing every moment, the strain at last became two 
powerful even for its great strength, and it snapped 
aboutglaylight with the report of a gan. The wind 
ha’ hauled round gradually by northwest, and was 
now nearly at north, and fair for the course on which 
we were bound. Captain Upton was on deck when 
the chain parted, and looked with longing eyes off 
the weather quarter at the lost prize till it could be 
seen no longer; then, satisfied no more could be done 
to save it, he ordered the helm up, and, setting the 
foresail and close-reefed fore and maintopsails, the 
proud ship once more bounded before the favorable 
gale, laying her course inside of the Falklands for 
Cape Horn. _ 
PUBLIC MEN. 

When the leaders choose to make themselves bid- 
ders at an auction of popularity, their talents, in the 
construction of the state, will be of no service. They 
will become flatierers, instead of legislators; the in- 
struments, not the guides of people. If any of them 
should happen to propose a scheme of liberty, where- 
by limited, and defined with proper qualifications, he 
will be immediately outbid by his competitors, who 
will produce something more splendidly popular. 
Suspicions will be raised of his fidelity to his cause. 
Moéeration will be stigmatized as the virtue of cow- 








ards, and compromise as the pradence of traitors; 
until, in hopes of preserving the credit which may 
enable him to temper and moderate, on some occa- 
sions, the popular leader is obliged to become active 
in propagating doctrines and establishing powers. 
that will atterwards defeat any sober purpose at 





which he ultimately might have aimed. 
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™'ritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY GEORGE H. COOMER, 
“A bold, brave créw, and an ocean blue, 
And a ship that loves the blast, 
With a good wind piping merrily 
In the tall and gallant mast ''— 


vett, who lay lounging: 
the weather cat-head, . 
feet on the anchor—for 

the lookout. It was ri 
mellow, floating glorio. 
upon the windy night,in 
contrast to the hoarse r 
der her bows, as the old 
nan dashed into the tr. 
the sea. 

* Mavical to-night, T:. 
I said, as, relieved at | 
tion, he stepped on de 
sat down under the bul» 

© Yes; I was looking 
the topgallantsails, and 
ing what a noble spectacle is this rusty 0}. 
away out here in the Indian Ocean; only the: 
one but ourselves to see her. All the better » 
think, for her rustiness. Now I wouldn't ha. 
patch out of the foretopsail, and I wouldn't h. 
dingy white streak in her waist made any b 
than it is. Old! Well, isn’t the «cean old’ 
would go sailing about these shores in a yac: 
fine paint and gingerbread-work? Why, W. 
were ashore at Mohila, I saw shells a thousan 
old. Thin as gauze they were. 
ford the pirate, and Kidd, and North, and 
thought, too, of the old Datch and Portagu 
venturers, who used to have such battles w. 
rovers; and then our ship seemed all the by 
me for being old, and having that anted 
spritsail yard across her b ws, and —” 

“Spritsail yard!” growled old Bill; “that 
from being brought up in a schoolhouse, yo: 
What the deuce do you want all that lumbx 
ship’s head fur, sich as old Noah had when | 
to sea?” 4 

“Glad your father put you aboard, Trev 
asked. 

“ Yes, I don’t know but I am; but if I am + 
they say, I think a good deal of home, and son 
when ‘laying out’ ona topsail yard, I wish 
Just going up stairs to bed. 1 used to hear nm 
brothers an‘ sisters, one or two of them only 
the tirst thing in the morning; and now wl. 
we have the ‘ four to eight watch,’ you don’t 
how lonesome the daybreak makes we feel. \ 
tried to run away the night before the ship #a 
was because I was homesick. My folks woul: 
if you told them so, fur | was wild enough 
certain. Was you in the buat when they 
me?” 

“No, not the firat time—not that night int 
—but after we got out to sea, you know, I 
them catch you when you had swum ashore 
lighthouse. Now, Trevett, what possessed yo 
were fulia mile from the point, and we could 
you half the time, for the swell. Then to go 
lighthouse chimney—O Trevett! ’ 

* Well,” he said, langbing, * I knew it wast 
chance. Father had put me on board to tar 
but I was determined not to go if I could hel; 
Wanted to see Bill Sayles, and Tum Alle 
Mary— No matter—I—” 

“Ah, Trevett!” 

“ Well, I had failed that night in the bay, a: 
cluded that my last opportanity was gope. ' 
the ship-keeper watched me pretty clueely; bu 
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